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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


HE official despatches upon the question of Congress were pub- 
lished too late on Friday evening for remark. ‘Their drift 
completely confirms the views expressed elsewhere; but their tone is 
more calculated to embarrass our relations with France than we 
had imagined. 


The demi-official journals have been instructed to deny, in 
words very carefully selected, the rumour mentioned by us 
last week, that Earl Russell intended to quit the Ministry. The 
Earl remains, after all, Secretary for Foreign Affairs,—the most 
thankless post at this moment within the whole range of office. 
It is, we trust, as unnecessary to say that our statement was not 
without foundation, as to express our pleasure that the old Whig 
chief will continue to support a Cabinet which, without him and 
Mr. Gladstone, would have little right to demand the suffrages of 
liberal men. 


The Emperor of the French consented, it would seem, after all, 
to lay down the bases on which the Congress of Paris should be held. 
He proposed for discussion five subjects—Rome, Venetia, the 
Danish Duchies, Poland, and the Roumanian Principalities,— 
five subjects about as difficult as diplomatist could suggest. 
After a series of Cabinet Councils of most unusual fre- 
quency her Majesty's Government decided on ‘Tuesday finally 
to decline the proposal. According to sketches of the despatch 
more or less official, they admitted the excellence of the 
Imperial intention, but doubted the expediency of discussing the 
subjects named. As to Italy the Catholic world was not prepared 
even to recognize “ existing facts,” much less to improve them ; 
no argument about Schleswig-Holstein could produce an agree- 
ment more binding than the treaty of 1852; to urge on Russia 
the liberation of Poland would be only to afford her a new oppor- 
tunity of insult; and as to the Principalities, that point was not 
yet “up.” It is understood, we perceive, in Paris, that Russia 
has also refused, and Austria has been waiting some time to be 
guided by the English resolve. After these refusal8 the adhesions 
of Spain, Italy, Sweden, and Denmark do not matter much. 


Diplomacy is busying itself with the question of Schleswig- 
Holstein, but no agreement seems as yet to have been attained. 
It seems certain that King Christian claims Holstein under the 
treaty of 1852, and that the Germans outside the two great monar- 
chies intend, so far as they can, to resist his claim, but the deci- 
sion of Kaiser and King remains still uncertain. It was stated at 
the beginning of the week that they had both objected to Duke 
Frederic as the child of a morganatic marriage ; but this is now 
denied. Count Rechberg has promised to state the views of the 
Emperor's Government to the Reichsrath as soon as “a diplomatic 
document” has been received from Paris, and the Prussian King 
awaits the result of a debate in the Chamber. The Liberals have 
proposed resolutions which, if carried, amount to war for the 
claims of the Duke of Augustenburg ; but the King may still con- 
sider himself bound by his old agreement. Meanwhile, the most 
probable statement is that if Holstein and the little Princes attack 
Denmark, King Christian will take care of himself ; but if Prussia 
strikes in, so also will Louis Napoleon. 





Mr. Seward has made a speech at Auburn on the parable of the 





his arms to the prodigal, and promises him a fatted calf,—hinting 
that the fatted calf means a remnant of slavery,—if he will only come 
back in time. “ Zhey ave verging,” he says, ‘‘ ona time when 
submission, coming too late, will leave neither slavery nor slaves 
in the land,”"—which, if it means anything, means they are verg- 
ing on a time when Mr. Lincoln will keep the faith which he gave 
last January, but only intended as a threat. ‘ The insurrection,” 
he says, “ will perish under military power, and slavery will perish 
with it. Nevertheless, I am willing that the prodigal son shall re- 
turn. Neither men nor angels can prevent the fatted calf from 
being slain for his welcome, whenever he does come back, saying 
penitently, ‘ Brothers, I have offended, and desire reconciliation.’ ” 
Angels will scarcely take the trouble to wrestle with Mr. Seward ; 
but if they did, they would probably begin by remonstrating 
against his impious parody of our Lord's parable. Mr. Seward 
would have had the prodigal's father hint privily to him, while 
still devouring his living with harlots, that if he chose to bring 
back with him the worst of that foul company, her presence would 
be winked at and permitted, an] penitence dispensed with. It is 
not easy to be too thankful for the Providence which substituted 
Lincoln for Seward in the Presidential chair. 


Messrs, Bright and Cobden made two remarkable sp2eches at 
Rochdale on Tuesday. Mr. Cobden, who spoke first, disposed 
completely of the tariff excuse for the American war. He found, 
when he travelled in America, in 1859, no interest at all taken in 
his own subject. Every one was absorbed with the impending 
slavery contest, and even to him, the representative free-trader, no 
confidences of differences on this head were made. Everything 
was swallowed up in the slavery contest, and no one with a fraction 
of honesty could deny that thereon, and thereon alone, the war 
broke out. Mr. Bright made a rather less discursive speech, 
dilating on the Whig desertion of Reform, the need of Re- 
form, and the first uses that the working class would put 
it to. He regretfully patronized Lord Russell as one who, 
though a noble, had in him instincts tending to freedom 
which official interests only induced him to postpone. On the 
Tories he frowned more severely than usual. His speech, bitter 
and gloomy in its tone, flashed occasionally into gleams of pathos 
and splendour which almost bring to mind the rare sunlight 
on a sombre Northern moor; but it ended in a pew to the 
“instructed democracy” of the Northern States, into which 
it is not possible for many Englishmen to follow him. His gleams 
of passionate eloquence light up wonderfully the monotony of his 
gloomy anger, but they fail to throw a charm over the uniform 
dead level of his big fetish “ instructed democracy.” 


On Thursday last, on occasion of the thanksgiving appointed by 
the President for the success of the United States, Mr. Adams 
made a really remarkable speech on Mr. Lincoln's achievements. 
When the President came into office, a man utterly without official 
experience and political authority, he found every foreign ambas- 
sador the United States had in conspiracy against his Government, 
and doing what he could to discredit it with foreign Powers. He 
found the Treasury so low in credit that it was with difficulty he 
could borrowthe most temporary resources. He found the army either 
in revolt or utter disorganization, the navy so full of rebellion that 
ships had even to be destroyed to prevent them from falling into 
the hands of the enemy ; and on the critical question of slavery he 
found the North as sceptical and distrustful as the South was con- 
tumacious. In two years he has got at least a united diplomatic 
service,—a Treasury on which popular loans are absolutely pressed, 
—an army of 500,000 soldiers,—a navy the match of any navy ex- 
cept the French and our own, and a people, who even a year ago were 
united in thwarting his anti-slavery policy, now quite as earnestly 
united in supporting it. And these results, as Mr. Adams truly 
says, he has achieved certainly not by transcendant, scarcely even 
by great ability, but “because he has from the beginning to the 
end impressed upon the people the conviction of his fidelity to one 


great purpose.” 
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The American war news is alinost ni7. General Meade has again | The decision has only on2 drawback, the gr und has still to be re- 
On the 7th November he drove in the claimed, when reclaimed to be fitted for buil ling, and when fitted 
, to be covered with the necessary structures. There is little chance, 


crossed the Rappahannock. 
enemy’s outposts at Rappahannock station, capturing, it is said 


2,000 prisoners, and now occupies Culpepper, the Southern army therefore, of a new hospital within the next seven years. 


resting on the Rapidan. In Tennessee, General Burnside’s outposts 
were similarly driven in, he losing 600 men ; but he reports him- 


self impregnably intrenched near Rogersville. At Charleston 


Fort Sumter held out gallantly, the Confederate flag being shot 
down about twice in every twenty-four hours and always replaced. 


, 


Two verdicts have been passed this week against the Guardians 
of Bethnal Green, and two surgeons of eminence, one of them 
Dr. Letheby, have confirmed the worst statements of the condi- 
tion of Hollybush Place. The local vestry have, therefore, been 
shamed into an appearance of willingness to act, and at a meeting 


The Act passed last Session to permit the appointment of | on Thursday resolved to appoint a superintending inspector on 


Roman Catholic or Dissenting chaplains to gaols, at the discretion  80/. a year, retaining, however, the person who accepts shillings ; 


of the county magistrates, has alre 


ady been carried into operation | to divide the vestry into four committees of sanitary inspection ; 


= 


in some places. In Liverpool, a Roman Catholic chaplain has been | to borrow 7,000/. for a main drain, and to compel house-owners to 
appointed, with a salary of 300/. a year. At Worcester and | build litle drains into the big one. These things are good as far 
Wakefield similar appointments have been made. But the Middle- 'as they go, but the parish is not highly rate1, and the vestry must 
sex magistrates have, we regret to say, refused to appoint a Roman | put a little more heart into the work. Committees of vestrymen, 
Catholic chaplain to Coldbath Fields House of Correction, the | half of whom may be profiting by the nuisances they want to 
Westminster House of Correction, and the Clerkenwell House of | suppress, are of no use whatever. Bethnal Green wants at least 
Detention. On Thursday a meeting of the Middlesex magistrates | three inspectors, all of whom should be medical men, paid at rates 


was held to consider the subject. There were, it was said, now 
350 Roman Catholic prisoners in Coldbath Fields, and at Westmin- 
ster 250. Last year 4,691 prisoners had passed through the West- 


minster House of Correction, of whom 2,082 were Roman Catholics. 


At Coldbath Fields the number of Roman Catholic prisoners 
visited was about 20, and at the Westminster House of Correction | 


only 15. There seemed, therefore, great need of a regular chap 
lain, but the magistrates refused to appoint one. One resolution, 


of which the drift was simply to obtain more accurate details 
before making the appointment, was negatived by 31 to 16. The 


original resolution recommending the appointment was negatived 
by 33 to 19. So the Roman Catholics are to go without religious 
Offices because the Protestants choose to play dog in the manger. 





The King of Prussia has made one concession to his people. On 
tlie 20th inst., the Chamber, by a vote of 278 to 39-—-the first great 
party vote—declared the ordinances on the Press illegal and 
opposed to the Constitution. On the following day the ordinances 
were withdrawn by royal decree. It is said that the concession 
was partly dictated by the fact that, as even under the ordinances 
the Press could report members’ speeches, the restrictions were of 
no use; but it has greatly mollified opinion towards the King. 
‘The Germans now, as ever, are first of all for intellectual liberty. 





The Crawley Court-Martial drags on, as it will for weeks drag | 


on, every day displaying more fully the ineptitude of such tri- 


buaals, On Thursday the Court actually listened to the hearsay | 


report of the vague talk of a deceased woman—evidence worth 
about as much as a cabman’s version of some popular ghost story. 
As yet the bulk of the evidence is slightly in favour of the accused ; 
but, as the cross-examination is habitually postponed until the 
examination has been forgotten, nobody, Court included, can 
begin to form an opinion. We can, nevertheless, congratulate all 
parties on the persevering adroitness with which they are hurrying 
on the extinction of these military tribunals. 





Mr. Seward has refused to permit recruiting in the United 
States on behalf of the Government of Juarez, thereby vindicating 
the consistency of the American policy, which refused to permit 
England to recruit in the United States at the time of the Crimean 
war, 

The latest intelligence from Japan adds another annoy- 
ance to our position there. A Frenchman has been killed, 
and the French Admiralis about to exact reparation. The British 
will join him, and a conjoint war on Japan seems to be daily 
expectel. Indeed, it is not quite certain that it has not been 
authorized, The Conqueror takes a battalion of marines to 
Japan, who must be required for work on land, and the Times 
points out with care that the trade has expanded, that Japan this 
season has sent us 2,509,0002. worth of silk and 9,000 bales o 
cotton, and last year purchased goods to the value of 112,000/. 
So we are first to punish the Daimios, who now exercise power, and 
then punish the Tycoon, who will grow strong upon their ruin, 
and then, the cities being destroyed, the population half ruined, 
and socie!y in utter anarchy, there will be a very comfortable trade. 
And it is all the while a shocking thing for the North to make war 
on the South “in order to keep up tariffs!” 





The long contest about the new sit2 for St. Thomas’s Hospital 
has ented at last. The hospital is not to be carried into the 
country, or built on the site of Bethlehem, but to be erected at 
Stang ite, on seven aeres of ground to be reclaimed from the river. 


| which make the work worth doing, and responsible only to the 
central authority. When they are appointed it will next be 
necessary to appoint a permanent mayor or chairman of vestry, if 
| the ratepayers like that ridiculous title, to see that the inspectors’ 
| ad a 
reports are obeyed and the houseowners taxed to obey them. The 
| drain is an excellent thing, but if the people of Bethnal Green 
}had not so much French blood in their veins they would have 
petitioned Parliament long since for much greater things than 
that. 


Guildford has still to be civilized. As soon cs the soldiers were with- 
| drawn, the roughs who infest the town recommenced their accustomed 
| amusements—breaking the constables’ windows, demanding money 
| from Mr. Piper, the Mayor, smashing his windows and doors when 
| refused, and finally sending a quiet policeman away in a hopeless 
}state. A reward of 200/. has, it is said, been offered for the dis- 
jcovery of the ringleaders, and something will probably be done; 
‘but the government of the town seems in a hopeless condition. Is 
there no authority with energy or brains to appoint a hundred 
supernumerary policemen for six months or a year, or organize a 
regular body of special constables, or turn out the local gentry, 
or do anything except whine to Sir George Grey for the assistance 
of soldiers? ‘The truth is, we believe, that ‘+ society” lives mostly 
out of the town, and, till a few villas have been plundered, or an 
Onslow pelted, the magistracy will be content to keep on in the old 
groove. ‘They will probably be woke up at last by a few heavy 
demands for compensation. 


Mr. Drury, the Rector of Claydon, Suffolk, has been fined 52., 
with the alternative of two months’ imprisonment. This eccentric 
' individual, who patronizes Brother Ignatius and other buttresses 
of the Church of Rome~-buttresses, because while they support it 
they always keep outside—was, it appears, on the 7th November 
praying in church with four monks, having twenty candles upon 
the altar. A labouring man entered the church, and when ordered 
out refused to go, whereupon Mr. Drury drew a red-hot poker 
out of the fire and struck him upon the forehead, making the blood 
flow. The complainant drew his knife, but Brother Ignatius, 
S.0.B., so far forgot his published ideas about non-resistance as 
to interpose a Bench. The magistrates found the assault proved, 
and inflicted the sentence stated, with a reprimand, which Mr. 
Drury will laugh at as proceeding only from laymen. We wonder 
if a labourer had hit another with a red-hot poker, ‘ making the 
blood come,” whether he would have had the option of fine. 


Lord Clarence Paget last Friday took the occasion of the elec- 
| tio of a new mayor for Deal to make a speech to his constituents. 
| Ile spoke, of course, of his own department, and said that in a 
few years all the sailors would be educated men, the boys with 
|'whom the Navy is filling being all able to read and write. The 
Naval Reserve was increasing fast, and now included 18,000 very 
/excellent men, and 159 officers, *‘ the cream of the merchant ser- 
vice ;” while as to ironclads the Admiralty thought it right, amidst 
a hail of suggestions, to decide on their own responsibility. He 
, defended the destruction of Kagosima upon grounds which we 
have criticized elsewhere, but which, we regret to perceive, were 
received with applause by those assembled. They obviously 
thought that the Japanese ought to have smoothed the waves for 
the fleet, and so have averted the “accident” by which Kagosima 
was destroyed. 





The Tribu ie reports that a plot has been discovered in Canada 
for seizing the Northern steamers on Lake Erie, attac,ing John- 
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‘easing the prisoners there, and with them attack- 


son’s Island, re 
ing Buffalo. The plot appears to have been arranged among 
Southerners resi lent in Canada, and not among Canadians, and 


Lord Mone has informed Lord Lyons that the Colonial Govern- 








ment will adopt the most stringent precautions to prevent its 
sue Lord Lyons, of course, read the despatch to the Northern 
Secretary of Stats, and new precautions have been adopted in all 
the Lake’s cities. The Southerners did not, of course, care about 


ntary oceupation of Buffalo, but they hoped, by acting 
plunge Great Britain into a war with the North 
hospitality, 


a mom 
from Canada, t 


—as repayment for 


preaches his farewell sermon to the University of 
Oxford to morrow. No worthier son of the University as scholar, 
fellow, tutor, and professor has left its walls in the last generation, 
\.iberals will find it hard indeed to fill his place. 


—_——— 


Dr. Stanley 





amd the 


Captain Alexander Bowers, of the Royal Naval Reserve, has 
perform.1 an exploit as important, if not as interesting. as the dis 


covery of the source of the Nile. He has taken a thousand-ton 
ship in 
the great tea entrepdt, fourteen hundred miles, by map measure, 
from Shanghai. 
about thirty British hongs, built upon land grantel by the 
Chinese Government, more hongs building, 
great commercial prosperity. A club-house and church are build- 
ing, and, of course, the third sign of civilization—a gallows— 
cannot be long delayed. The anchorage opposite the town is fairly 
safe, the risk of the voyage is not excessive, and there seems little 


doubt that Hankow will henceforward be in direct communication | 
This is really a great result from the capture of | 


with London. 
Pekin, the valley of the Yang-tse being as productive as that of 
the Ganges. 


Lord Palmerston has, it seems, while in office, created eighteen | 


Peers—Lords Wensleydale, Aveland, Lyons, Belper, Fermoy 
(frish), Eversley, Ebury, Macaulay, Chesham, Llanover, Lyveden, 
Taunton, Westbury, Fitzhardinge, Seymour, Houghton, Aunaly, 


and Earl Russell—a goodly list. 


We are very happy to announce that Mr. Henry Faweett, of 
Trinity Hall, whose high claims to the Professorship of Political 
Economy in Cambridge we advocated some months ago, has been 
elected to the chair. The poll showed for Mr. Fawcett, 90; for 
Mr. Mayor, 80; for Mr. Courtney, 19; for Mr. Macleod, 14. We 
are not sorry to observe that the curious economical fallacies of Mr. 
Macleod received but little support in Cambridge. A popular 
election to a professorship has for once yielded a good appoint- 
ment. 


Oxford, the intellectual and spiritual mother of so many famous 
heresies, has just given birth to a new and very strange aspiration 
for—orthodoxy we can scarcely say—but intellectual quiescence. 
It seems that at a large meeting of graduates and undergraduates in 
the rooms of a Fellow of Magdalen, where Mr. Mansel presided, 
and delivered an address an hour long, a Conservative society 
has been founded to counteract “the unsettling the minds of young 
men,” a process to be effected, we conclude, by circulating Mr. 
Mansel’s proofs that you cannot know God, and therefore there 
is no use trying. The new party will never, we venture to predict, 
be able to handle Mr. Jowett, or Dr. Stanley, or Mr. Goldwin 
Smith, as their forerunners dealt with that very 


person Socrates; but they will want a name, and as the 
most unsettling thing in the world is knowledge, we would 


suggest the adoption of one which has served the turn of 
as wise a Conservative party across the Atlantic. They 
should call themselves the Knownothings, and if they act conscien- 
tiously up to their calling nothing will ever unsettle them again. 


But this anxiety for quiescence is not limited to Oxford. The 
new High Steward of Cambridge University, Earl Powis, who was 
installed on Tuesday as Lord Lyndhurst’s successor, gave expression 
to a profound aspiration that Parliament would now permit the 
University for a time ‘ to rest and be thankful,” without harassing 
it with further reforms. We conclude that Lord Powis referred 
chiefly to Mr. Bouverie’s proposal to exempt Fellows, if the Colleges 
so choose, from the subscription to the Church of England,—a 
change so safe and so important that we think the fatigued 
University, however languid and indisposed for exertion, should be 
sedulously goaded into it by her best friends. The lassitude of 
Cambridge, after her recent efforts, is affecting, and, perhaps, not 
altogether unaffected. Lord Powis pronounced a_ polished 


eulogium on Lord Lyndhurst’s talents, and alluding to his Massa - 





to the heart of China, ascending the Yang-tse to Hankow, | 
He found a great city and flourishing trade, with | 


and every sign of | 


* unsettling” | 


chusetts birth, said, ** Would that Boston might produce another 
Co} commanding intellect aud calm sagacity could still 
the that distracte.l 
We fear “ commanding intellect an! calm sagacity” 
quite enough for that purpose, without 
than we are justified in attributing to Lord |.yndhurst. 
tion 


ley, whose 
furious passions and heal the wounds of 
country !” 
are not a higher moral 
nature 


Stilling furious passions” was not so much his fane as 


turning them adroitly to his own ends. 


‘he Emperor of the French has addressed acurt letter tothe sishop 
of Arras,in answer toa present from that prelate of a reply to Renan’s 
‘* Life of Jesus,” entitled Dieu.” Whatever other 
of his uncle's ideas the Third Napoleon shares, he would not seem 
toregard the cardinal article of the Catholic Creed as one of the 
“ideas of 1789.” For his reply is certainly not a confession of 

| faith. After acknowledging the book, “I have seen with pleasure,” 
| he says, ** how energetically you defend the faith, and I offer you 


* Jésus est 


my sincere congratulations.” Obviously the Emperor did not 
think the Bishop had defended it quite so successfully as 


en rgetically. 
their energy has been without results that would offer a better theme 
ls . 

| for complim ent, 


We compliment people on their energy only when 


We deeply regret to record the premature death of Mr. F. T. 
| Conington, Fellow of Corpus Christi College, Oxford, some time 
scientific examiner in the University, and for the past three years 
| one of the ablest contributors to our literary columns. He died on 
the 20th inst., in Boston, Lincolnshire, at the early age of thirty- 
five years. 

The demand for money, both at the Bank of England and in 
Lombard Street, has fallen off, and the supply of capital on offer in 
the general discount market has increased. ‘The minimum quotation 
| for accommodation in Threadneedle Street is unaltered ; but * out 
| of doors” money is a shade easier than last week, the best thirty 
days’ paper having been done at 53 to 6 per cent. The Bank 
| statement, although it shows a slight falling off in the stock of 
| bullion, is favourable. ‘The reserve has increased by 54£0,990/. 
sunaibiaeabsiennaats 
| Some additions have been made to the supply of specie in the 
| Bank of France. It now amounts to 8,200,000/. Although 
bar silver has declined 3d. per ounce, and although the demand 
for bullion for export purposes has not been to say active, 
| the steamer for the East has taken out 624,1801. 


The Egyptian Trading Company are making advances to the 
Pasha of Egypt to the extent of 700,000/. About 550,000/. has 
already been despatched, and the remainder—150,000/.—will be 
forwarded to Alexandria next week. 





At the commencement of the week the Consol Market was firm 
and business was done at 93 cum diy. for transfer. Prices, how- 
ever, have since declined. Nearly all Foreign Securities have 
been heavy ; but Railway Shares, notwithstanding that the dealings 
jin them have been far from extensive, have, on the whole, been 
| tolerably firm in value. It is announced that the share list of the 
| Crenver and Wheal Abraham Mining Company will close on Tues- 

day next. Australian Land and Mortgage Bank shares are quoted 
at $to 1 prem.; Mortgage Bank of India, 2} to 3 prem. ; English 
and Swedish Bank, 2} to 3} prem. ; and Anglo-Austrian Bank, 1$ to 
13 prem. Consols on Saturday last closed firmly at 92§ } for money, 
and 913 } for the present account. Yesterday the latest official 
| quotations were—For money, 92 } ; for the present account, 91} ex 
div.; for January 7 the price was 914. 


Subjoined is a comparison of yesterday's closing prices of the 
leading Foreign Securities, compared with the latest quotations of 


Friday week :— 
Friday, Nov. 20.| Friday, Nov. 27. 
Buf 303 





Greek o ee . - 

Do. Coupons oe . ee pans ow 
Mexican os es 372 st 
Spanish Passive «+ 3 3 

Do. Certificates ee .* 4 13 
Turkish 6 per Ceuts., 1558.. ai 69 70 

*” , 1862.. . 70 70 
Consolidés,. oe . 474 47 


The following table shows the week's changes in the value 


| of the leading British Railways :— 
Friday, Nov 20. | Friday, No.27 
Lis 11s 











Caledonian ee . 9} 
Great Eastern a ee 4 49 
Great Northern . oe ° 126} 127} 
Great Western... .. ee 635 64 
Lancashire and Yorkshire eo ee 109 108 
Loudoun and Brighton oe oe ee dust 110 
London and North Western ° ee 103 104} 
London, Chatham,aud Dover .. ee 44 45 
Midland on - ee ee 127 128 
North Eastern, Berwick .. oe . 101 lol 
Jo. fork ee ee ee 88 88. 
West Midland, Oxford .. oe ee 39 40 
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| have been imbecile, but it is the very smallest part of the 
TOPICS OF THE DAY. (truth. Was it the rocking of the wares which made the 
nn Admiral open fire on the second day, or which compelled Earl 
THE ADMIRALTY ON KAGOSIMA. | Russell to provide for the ‘‘ shelling of the Prince’s house,’ 
ORD CLARENCE PAGET is not the official to whom | or which induced the resort to rockets? Or was it, perchance, 
Government should have entrusted the defence of an | the waves which persuaded Colonel Neale to order the move- 
ugly business. The man has no’ plausibility. For a speaker | ments which would, he knew, lead to the hostilities 
not gifted with eloquence, he is in the House sometimes| which, as the Admiral informed the Japanese envoys, 
oddly effective, but then hy wants to =i weagantineg tp |would result in the destruction of their town? One 
ee be priors = * ‘ ne _ wakivs be - wr eshte eepresty ae ee = treat such om rpc og Pieri 
is words, Yjor avoi e impossible suspicion tha or arence 
ranged on his side. Whenever he is internally doubtful, or | was quizzing his andidince. i this be a justification, then 
aware that his facts need concealment, or afraid that his con- | sea-sickness is an excuse for murder, and Hunt might have 
science may have a gouty twinge, he is apt to talk trash, and | pleaded the jolting of his cab as the reason why prussic acid 
he cannot make trash acceptable by a covering of rhetorical | was found in his children’s stomachs. It might have been 
ete he eg ae epieniae ie caenpyeade 
a few more ye , sayed had its harbour been only a pond. ch a defence dis- 
destruction of Kagosima a great deal more effectively, for he plays nothing except the straits 16 which Oirersmeat is 
would have made his audience think about Aim and his mar- | reduced to defend an occurrence for which, whether accidental 
vellous diction, instead of a few thousand of burnt Fapanese. or resolved on under the heat of battle, all Europe is now 
ous) ne ye Pog esabyte we Bred psoery Lory Met g us, and which has not, to all appearance, cowed 
pain read than that o } ‘ al. its victims, 
There had, as he ipo thans ge tars Limp want 2 sae | Already the telegram announces that another European, 
been “a great and grievous destruction of property” at) this time a Frenchman, has been murdered, and the French 
Kagosima, though he “ had no intelligence whatever as to the | Admiral has set off to try and extort reparation. He also 
re he i wr ~ loss vd Pret incerely dorlored.” | will, doubtless, try bombardment, and then the “‘ combined 
y her Majesty’s Governme ; 





; | hostilities’ mentioned as imminent will become realities. 
They weep, this Cabinet, over Japanese furniture, lac- | It needed but this to reveal the magnitude of the offence 
quered or plain, but as to human beings they know, not to! we are committing in Japan. We are not only doing mischief 
say care, nothing at all about them. That touch was meant to | utterly out of proportion to any good to be done,—firing, as it 
diminish the public displeasure, but unfortunately for the | were, on a school because a murderer has hidden himself in 
Ministry their countrymen are just like themselves, much the school-room, but we are setting an example sure to be 
more solicitous about property than about human life. It is followed. The Europeans in Japan are being elevated into a 
to protect the property of non-belligerents that all recent! caste backed by the strength of all Europe—a caste who are 
legislation has been directed, and Lord Clarence has merely | to be kept inviolate at whatever expense to mankind. We 
afforded Mr. Cobden another handle, while bringing home to are reviving in their favour the laws whieh made the life of a 
the popular mind the ruin such a precedent may be used to | noble worth a thousand times that of a peasant, and exagger- 
effect. As to the sacrifice of life, the speaker, doubtless, | ating them till a soldier is the equivalent of a Japanese 
intended to throw suspicion on the stories of its extent; but village and a merchant of a whole population. It is 
the world at large is not quite so ignorant as its rulers would | really intolerable. Whatever may be the case in China, it is 
fain believe. The estimate current in the fleet when the quite certain that we do not intend to govern Japan; that 
last mail left Yokohama of the total amount of mischief in- | Europe, indeed, in combination, cannot attempt to govern it. 
flicted was 400 killed and 1,000 wounded, and as women and | The single apology for destruction, therefore, that it is to clear 
children are not, of course, reckoned, and as the deaths by @| the way for new structures, is, in this case, wanting, and we 
fire lasting forty-eight hours, by rafters falling, and oil ex-| are leading Europe to destroy Japanese cities with the single 
ploding, and fright, and suffocation, and inability from sick- | object of preserving a trade which, when it is founded, will 
ness to fly, cannot have been counted up, that number is pro-! not yield the equivalent of the wealth we have swept away. 
bably somewhere about one-fifth of the truth. We think | People have talked of late as if the struggle were pretty equal, 
the African chief a great brute who allows a hundred | the Japanese ‘‘ worthy opponents,” the result of operations 
slaves to be slain in order to attend his spirit in heaven, | nota matter of moral certainty, but if there be one point certain 
but Richardson’s spirit has been cheered by an “acci-! jn politics it is that Japan cannot resist France and England 
dental’ holocaust of some thousands, offered up, too, in | combined, that in the war which the Conqueror is just leaving 
the ‘regular sacrificial manner—the reek of burnt flesh going | our ports with a battalion of marines to assist, the civilization 
up, xof to the contentment of any god Lord Clarence pro- | and social order of the empire must go down, to be replaced by 
fesses to worship. What on earth is it to the point whether | an anarchy which we, from the first, declare we do not intend 
the Admiralty has received official statistics, or is in this mat- | to remove. We pass the ploughshare over cities in order to sow 
ter as innocent of figures as in every other? They did not nothing. And all this is done before the country has even de- 
expect, we presume, that Satsuma should send them registers | cided to do it, before it has been possible even to think whether 
of the men he has lost, corrected tables of women burned, | we will buy one more small tribute to our commercial wealth 
annotated memoranda of children charred in that fire | atsuch an expense of blood. And when it has been accom- 
** seen fourteen miles off,” and the broad facts are as patent to| plished, and Japan has been overthrown, and an ancient 
them as to the rest of mankind. They know that a mighty | order has disappeared, and millions have been added to 
city with more than the population of Sheffield was burnt to | our taxation, and thirty millions of people are given up to 
the ground without warning, that the houses were wood and | the civil war which in the East always precedes reconstruction, 
paper, that while it was burning below the sky rained shells | we sha!l hug ourselves with the belief that we are not as 
from above, that in the midst of this hell were some 30,000 Americans, that we do not make war for “ tariffs,” or subju- 
women and as many children under ten, and that all had to gate a free people in order to increase the wealth of our great 
choose between a sudden flight to the uplands and consequent | commercial cities. And when some man who can realize scenes 
ruin, or a desperate strife with death to rescue their moveable | a little away from his eyes complains of the human misery all 
property ; and knowing this, they weep over furniture as if! these acts have produced, he will be told that Government 
the end of Government were to console Wardour Street and! knows nothing of the subject of complaint, but that the shells 
Hanway Yard. | must be held for this or that silly reason to have been self- 
The Secretary to the Admiralty seems himself to have seen | directed. 
the feebleness of his argument, for 2 moment after he essayed | X 
a broader one. The whole affuir, however destructive to| MESSRS. COBDEN AND BRIGHT ON ENGLISH 
property or to life, was an “accident.” ‘* Well, they per- LIBERTY. 
formed their duty nobly ; and I am sure that if it had not) E seldom hear or read the masterly speeches of the two 
been for the dreadful sea running, and the consequent un- great free-trade orators without being convinced anew 
steadiness of the platforms of the guns, the fire of our ships | of the great difficulty of the task which we in this journal 
would have been confined to the forts which belonged to the have especially set ourselves, of reconciling and combining 
Prince, and would not have extended to the town which lay into one practical creed those widely different conceptions of 
in their rear.’” Only imagine the feeling of England if Russia, | political liberty which recommend themselves to the different 
after bombarding Constantinople to punish an assassin, were classes of the community. That there is very much that is 
to offer that excuse. The city was destroyed because the noble in the play of our political life to which Messrs. Cobden 
waves rocked the ships! Even if it had been trac it would and Bright are absolutely insensible, uo one who really admires 
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what is admirable in English polities can for a moment ignore. ' 
But that men can read their speeches, especially Mr. Bright’s, 
as 0 muny do, without a trace of sympathy, indeed without 
any emotion but strong dislike and faint contempt, and can 
find nothing truer to say of them than the not even plausible 
falsehood that they aim_at persuading the people ‘* to seize on 
the estates of proprietors of Jand, and divide them gratuitously 
amongst the poor,” almost fills us with despair for the coming 
of that period when. the utterance of wicked class-slanders 
shall cease to d» duty for the effort to enter into the real 
wishes, and feelings. of, other classes than our own. Mr. 
Cobden’s. and Mr. Bright’s politics are certainly not ours, 
and, as we of eourse conceive, aye much uarrower tlian ours. 
But that they represent certain wants and tendencies to 
which itis a very poor pride indeed to shut our eyes, nay, 
which deserve a more real influence in English politics than 
they have yet got, is as undeniable as it is that the French or | 
American system of legislating only for and through the 
masses neglects a whole world of political life om which 
it is the just pride of the English aristocracy to insist. The 
truth is that there are several distinct types of national wel- 
fare, by which the political imagination of different classes is 
secretly dominated, and no. one of which has all the truth to 
itself. Yet each class haying once formed its own notion of what 
national welfare and liberty mean, rejects every other with 
determined prejudice, instead of striving to supplement its 
own limited ideas by endeavouring to understand what is 
brooding in the ag le | of sections of society far removed from 
its own. 
Let us take, first, Mr. Cobden’s idea of national welfare as 
sketched out in his clever but narrow speech at Rochdale on 
Tuesday, and remember that in many essential particulars it 
is very different from Mr. Bright’s, The predominant influence 
in Mr. Cobden’s miud is a very. intelligent and shrewd, but 
not very noble, form of political utilitarianism, With him 
freedom is secondary to comfort. ‘ Let the people be comfort- 
able, and at perfect liberty to exchange material products with | 
every other people’—that is his most deeply-rooted notion : — 
liberty as the condition ofcomfort, not comfort as a condition 
of liberty. ‘Let them have a good apparatus of serviceable 
knowledge—say cyphering, modern geography, and history, 
and so forth,—and then they can brush away the useless folks | 
above who don’t kuow the population of American towns or | 
the course of American rivers, and who do (unhappily) know 
too much about ‘ al/ the works of Thucydides,” ’—that is his 
second. Against slavery he, now at least, speaks out with | 
good manly horror, but even it offends him rather as an | 
economical weakness than a national sin. “It is because in | 
this world the virtues and the forces go together, and 
the vices and the weaknesses” are inseparable, that he pro- | 
phesies ruin to it. “Ihave riot founded that faith,” he says | 
truly enough, ‘on moral instinct ;”’ and he proceeds to illus- 
trate this by a lesson on a let-alone foreign policy. ‘Why can’t 
we let the world go its own way, wrong or right, and only look | 
after ourown welfare? No matterifa national iniquity like that | 
of Poland cries to all the earth for vengeance, letit ery, and let | 
us wrap ourselves in the consolatory thought that Russia will 
inevitably reap a retribution in time for her sins.” The phy- | 
sical condition of the majority of the people is Mr. Cob-— 
den’s first political care, and let us not despise it. What- | 
ever best secures that, we think he would prefer. And there. 
are no slight indications that what he would like best of all , 
would be au intelligent despotism vigilant for material pro- | 
gress like the French Emperor’s, if it could but cease its rest- 
lessness, and enjoy at once the goodwill of the masses and | 
the hatred of the intellectual aristocracy. That would be 
Mr. Cobden’s ideal,—a shrewd, hard-headed, economical admi- 
nistration, able and willing to suub decisively the high culture | 
of the country, and to scotch the wheels of its costly genero- 
sities, but anxious for its wealth, and for so much knowledge, | 
and so.much freedom as should give every individual in it 
the best chance of a high standard of comfort. 
Mr. Bright’s ideal of national welfare is somewhat different, 


j and grudges. 


which, as he fancies, limit the productive power of the 
country :—Mr, Bright’s are bitter anger against those who 
take the lion’s share of wealth and power. ‘TI ask, shall we 
believe it an unchangeable decree of the Most High that more 
than one-half of the population of this country shall live in 
houses of not more than 5/. yearly value, and that their children 
shall grow up, in comparison with those of the wealthy classes, 
to a large extent,uncared for and untanght; and that the sun- 
shine which falls athwart our path shall to them be only" 
the gilding of the land which they see afar off, but which 
they can never hope to attain?” Of English political and 
social institutions, he says that “the rich enjoy them, and 
the poor endure them,” adding, “‘T confess I care very little 
fur the institutions or constitutions which look only at the 
rich and great, which negloct or stand iu terror of the great 
mass of the people.””. There is no weakness for an enlightened 
despot in Mr. Bright; his constant, dream is an instructed 
Democracy.”’ . He cannot bear to see either a single throne 
or an aristocracy raised above the many. He has the fierce 


| levelling instinct strong in him, and refers with passionate 


fervour to the text that ‘no man can redeem his brother, or 
give to God # ransom for him”’—not like Mr, Cobden, as an 
excuse for laisser-faire. and self-isolation, but as a justifi- 
cation .for humiliating the proud to the standard of the 
lowly. He would gladly sacrifice the fine culture of the 
higher classes, not. because he dislikes it, but because he 
thinks it grows at. the expense of the masses. We 
should have a national education in three years, he says, 
if the masses ruled; and if this involved the submersion 
of the cultivated ‘aristocraey, why the lesson to their 
presumption would not be uncalled for. Mr. Bright loves 
to decapitate the poppies of society,—to discrown all the 
Tarquins. Yet he has no. preference,. like Mr. Cobden, for 
the coarse serviceable knowledge ‘as such. He appreciates 


, the culture, but loves to humble a usurping oligarchy even in 


the intellectual world. 

Both Mr. Cobden and Mr, Bright have, in their way, some 
sympathy with the masses,—Mr. Cobden with their want of 
material comforts, Mr. Bright with their abstract “ rights” 
Neither of them care for the nation as distin- 
guished from the masses. They would gladly benefit the 
“average”? man at the expense of the organized society. 
They have no wish to be led by the best, to encourage the 
predominance of great thoughts on the surface, to foster a high 
literature and a fastidious feeling for art, to encourage the up- 
wardshooting of talent and capacity,—in aword, to raise the eyes 
of the people towards the apex of a social pyramid, to temper 
liberty by emulation, equal chances by unequal circumstances, 
and uniform rights by great variety of station and privilege. 
They would truncate their social pyramid, in their sturdy 
preference for a flat surface. They do not judge the nation in 
the least by the variety, and force, and play of its intellect, 
but only by the quotient which results when you divide its 
gross wealth and happiness by the number of its population. 
Now, this is not, and, we think, quite rightly not, the political 
standard of our middle and higher class. These classes think 
mainly,—indeed, far tooexclusively,—of the political and social 
spectacle which we present to the world at large. If that is 
grand and impressive, if our commerce is gigantic, our litera- 
ture rich in genius, our science daring, our art brilliant, our 
law consistent, strong, and impartially administered, our 
statesmen powerful and. sagacious, our nobility stately, and 
our-throne venerable, what do they care about the misery that 
may be huddled together at the base of society so long as it 
does not attain such dimensions as fo menace or paralyze the 
development of the prosperous classes? 

Between these opposite views it is the duty of Liberal politi- 
cians to find the proper mean, —one that will neither merge the 
nation in the masses nor forget the masses in the nation. True 
national liberty is a great and complex idea, not a formula of 
class-partizanship.. It implies opening every possible avenue 
for the natural development of the nation’s character, —all Mr. 
Cobden’s care for the comfort of the masses,—all Mr. Bright’s 


perhaps somewhat_more distinctly the ideal of a vehement | jealousy for their education and political recognition, but also 
class partizan, but also marked;by some of the nobler features | ample room for the rights of culture and the duties of pro- 


of passionate sympathieg and passionate antipathies. He, at | 
least, hates slayery with a perfect hatred. He needs no 
economical excuses for prophesying the fall of “ the bastard 
chivalry of the South.’ He does not feel so much Mr. 
Cobden’s grudge against the aristocratic culture of the higher 
class; but he feels much more than his hatred for the mono- 
polists of political power. He delights in nothing more than | 
scathing satire of the politicians of the Clubs. Mr. Cobden’s 


sensations, when he sees the poverty and miseries of the lower 
class, rather resemble disgust at the legislative restrictions 





perty,—that verge for ambition, and that reward for tenacity 
of purpose, which a finely graduated society alone can give. 
It implies all the anxiety for a high popular education which 
is shown at present chiefly by democracies, and all the high 
social organization and political utilization of various shades 
of knowledge and ranks which is, at present, shown chiefly 
by aristocracies. It may seem chimerical to ask for this, and 
in a Democratic country it would be so,—-for there you ¢an 
only hope that such a form of society may grow up. In an aris- 
tocratic country it is not chimerical. It only needs that the 
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aristocracy and cultivated class should not shut themselves up 
too much in the elaboration of their own enterprises, but 
should lend an anxious and willing heart to improving the 


condition of the miserable peasant, and the more miserable | 


residents in the pauper quarters of our great cities. 





FAILING CONGRESS—WHAT? 

HE controversy which has been evident in the Cabinet all 
the past week, which has produced four successive 
Cabinet Councils on as many days, and has led to at least one 
offer of resignation, has apparently ended, and for one result 
England finally declines to attend a Congress of Paris. The 
great scheme for assembling Europe in council to discuss the 
grievances of the world and remedy them through a tribuual 
armed with the power of law, instead of through a great 
faction fight, with nations for partizans and armies for weapons, 
has been frustrated by English action. Whether Russia 
accedes or refuses, the great South German Power, always 
jealous for her last foothold in Italy, will eagerly grasp at the 
pretext, and without England or Austria no agreement having 
the binding force of a European compact can be so much as ex- 
pected. ‘The ‘‘ Congress,” should it meet at all, which becomes 
more and more improbable, will be a mere ‘‘ Conference,” 
and Napoleon may find, as private litigants so often find, that 
personal communication only deepens jealousy and dislike. The 
country, though regretting a project which had in it something 
strangely attractive, will not, we think, refuse to endorse the 
decision, will probably, rather from instinct than argument, 
arrive at some such conclusion as this: —Had England possessed 
at this moment what she only seems to possess, a Minister 
enjoying the perfect confidence of the people, yet familiar with 


all the springs of Continental action; able to threaten war with , 


the certainty that the country would follow his lead, yet 
resolved not to permit a war except for some visibly adequate 
end, she might have put her habitual distrust of Napoleon 


and her permanent dread of vain speculation for once aside, | 


and by guiding, or checking, cr doubling the immense force of 
France, have secured an endurable peace for the world. As 
it is, the practical difficulties are too visible, the possible 
advantages too uncertain, the confidence of the country in its 
rulers too resigned, for any experiment so vast to awaken the 
necessary enthusiasm. The project in England is given up, 
and men turn from it uneasily to speculate, from data which 
grow every moment more uncertain, upon what Napoleon will 
do next. 

They see plainly enough that it is on him that all action 
depends, that so long as he halts all Europe will halt, if only 
out of wariness, that so long as he and Great Britain ean by 
any possibility keep step wars must be limited in area, in 
time, and in destructive effects. But then they caunot decide 
how long he will halt, how long he will suffer the alliance 
to remain a possibility, how suddenly or in what direction he 
may burst into an isolated course of activity of which no one 
can see the end. It is felt rather than known that there is 
war at hand, but the objects and direction of that war are 
still matters of feverish speculation. Napoleon will war 
with Russia for Poland; he will fight Germany for the Rhine ; 
he will finish his work in Italy; he will settle the Eastern 
question with Russia for an ally,—such are a few out of the 
speculations gravely discussed in papers frequently well in- 
formed within this single week. Every new accident in 
Europe, the death of a petty king, the vote of a powerless 
Diet, even the resolutions of princes whose very names had but 
yesterday been forgotten, furnish new cause for alarm; and 
so perturbed is the public mind, that for the first, and we trust 
the last, time in history, a resolve of the ‘‘ Saxon” Duchies, 
whose very names politicians can barely spell, has affected all 
European exchanges. Men acknowledge on ail sides that 
everything is shifting visibly, that plans and speculations are 
equally futile till we know what the ruler of France may 
intend to do in that much dreaded-future “the coming 
spring.” 

One-half of all this alarm is, we believe, unfounded. That 
the Powers, and especially Russia, are arming fast, is evident ; 
that war will come with the spring is only too probable; that 
any war, however well justified, must at first be disastrous, 


to be, en rapport, and to estimate one without counting the 
other is to calculate aberrations in the solar system with 
one of the planets forgotten. 

The moment they are considered together whole sets of 
| Vague apprehensions will at once be laid aside. This secret 
Russian alliance, for example, might, for aught anybody 
can tell, be possible to Louis Napoleon. We doubt if it 
‘is, for it would involve sooner or later that conflict 
with England which, except in the last resort, when every 
other prospect has failed, he does not wish to provoke. 
But admit that it is on certain conditions possible to himself, 
there remains the question, is it possible to France? Napo- 
leon is no Oriental despot, no Caliph or Great Mogul, to wage 
mighty wars in spite of all sections of his own people. His 
rdle is to represent France, or where that is impossible, as in 
the Italian war, then the party of progress in France—the 
party which, and not the rich, has the courage to make revo- 
lutions. Neither of these two Powers, neither France as a 
nation nor the progressive classes of France, desire an 
alliance with Russia. The Republicans would regard it with 
horror, as a final breach with the Revolution, as a menace to 
social advance through every part of the Continent; the 
bourgeois would regard it with tremor as leading to the one 
contingency they dread—a final rupture with England; the 
priests cannot see heretics exalted without a pang of annoy- 
ance; the cultivated classes would sigh over the hopes they 
have indulged for Russo- Poland, and the army would rage at 
a policy which, while it abandoned the comrades who died by 
their sides at Borodino, would cut off from them finally the 
hope of a march on the Rhine. For the Russian Czar, un- 
scrupulous as he may be, cannot abandon the one friend who, 
in his extremity, has threatened war on his behalf. The 
alliance with Russia for active objects is, in the present state 
of French opinion, with men’s minds all ulcerated by the 
stories told of General Berg and decrees actually published by 
Mouravieff, simply impossible. So is a direct attack on all 
Germany in order to gain the Rhine. Napoleon is not a 
, gambler who stakes immense wealth already in hand in order 
to gain double or quits, and though a blow for the Rhine 
might, if successful, finally seat his dynasty, failure would as 
| finally unseat it. Even if he goes to war for Poland he must 
move with exceeding wariness, for England might not tolerate 
farther aggression, and the one object the Hapsburgs never 
abandon is the hope of a German crown. They dare not sell 
the Rhine, and without their consent war for a frontier 
|involves a contest between France unaided and the whole 
Germanic people backed by the recovering Russian strength. 
Napoleon plays for quick and decisive wars, and though 
| he may, and we trust will, strike a blow for Poland, still with 
Mexico on his hands, Germany sulky and suspicious, and 
England ever watchful, his object will be to limit, not to en- 
| large, the area and scope of his operations. War, of course, 
| may produce any amount of unexpected or undeserved results; 
but those results are not planned, and it is the suspicion of 
| possible plans, of deep-laid intrigues for aggrandizement, 
| which produces such perturbation. Of course, if Prussia, for- 
| getting alike her history and her treaties, with her people in 
,open conflict with their King, and a Ministry whose best 
future will be to escape the block, is mad enough to rush 
/upon Denmark, the Emperor of the French may have a great 
opportunity. But even then the annoyance of Great Britain 
at his aggrandizement, and the chance of a European coalition, 
which we should not without guarantees help him to resist, 
would tend to make him hesitate before he changed a war “ for 
the public law” into a war for boundaries. There are rocks 
| enough ahead, and while Europe is subjected to the ambition 
| of one great brain uncertainty must continue; but it is not 
by feeding imagivations fast getting morbid that men can 
_clear their eyes. Every sheet in the dark looks a ghost, and 
| Europe is in the dark; but it is at least well to remember 
the vast antecedent improbability that any ghost should be 
| there. 





THE WEEK IN SCHLESWIG-HOLSTEIN. 
| C\CHLESWIG - HOLSTEIN still worries the world. 


| Throughout the past week every new fact received has 








is certain ; but this talk about all manner of wars at once can | seemed to add to the prospect of serious international trouble. 
be productive only of unreasoning panic. The people who | It is becoming unpleasantly clear that the Holsteiners, or at 
accept, or even consider, the huge mass of rumours, and suspi- | least the cultivated classes among them, are excecdingly dis- 
eions, and personal stories which the exiles and the gossips are | inclined to continue their ancient connection with Denmark 
tossing by cartloads into the papers of the continent, forget the !—so disinclined as to be ready to run all the risks of revolt. 
first two elements in the question,—the character of Louis | The judges of the Supreme Court have refused to acknowledge 
a goog and the public opinion of France. In the long run, ; King Christian, and the Professors seem disposed to follow their 
and on external politics, those two elements will be found, | example en masse. When it isremembered how eagerly these 
when rightly estimated, either to be, or believe themselves gentlemen cling to their places, how Liberal Prussians have 
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found it expedient to promise compensation to lecturers dis- 
missed for Liberalism, the force of this demonstration will 
not be underrated. A great meeting of notabilities of Hol- 
stein, held in defiance of prohibitions, has petitioned the Diet 
to recognize Duke Frederick’s claims, and the speakers at 
least seemed to entertain no doubt that the masses were on 
the same side. The enthusiasm of Germany, also, only in- 
creases with time. Everywhere public mectings call on the 


Holsteiners to defend their rights by force. The press de- | 


nounces delay as injurious to the national honour. The 
great Liberal society, the National Verein, has not only 
recognized Duke Frederick, but voted that the sums 
raised for the German fleet shall be spent in equipping 
volunteers, and called on all German States to fur- 
nish assistance in men. The Duke of Saxe-Coburg has 
declared that the Dukes of Augustenburg alone have a claim 
to Holstein. The Grand Duke of Baden has proposed in the 
Diet to recognize the Germen pretender; the ‘Grand Ducal 
and Ducal houses of Saxony ” advocate the explicit rejection 
of the claim of the King of Denmark, while the Governments 


of Saxe-Weimar, Saxe-Altenburg, and Saxe-Meiningen, for- | 


mally recognize Duke Frederick ; the Legislative Assembly of 
Frankfort by an unanimous vote has requested the goveruing 


body to follow the Saxon example; and the Chambers of | 


Darmstadt, Wurtemburg, and the kingdom of Saxony, are 
convened to pass resolutions on the same side expected to be 


unanimous. More important than all, however, is the intelli- | 


gence arriving from Prussia. That Power, it is true, signed 
the treaty of May, 1852, which was prepared in order 
to secure Holstein to the next King of Denmark, and, 
5 ’ 
it is said, has informed the Diet that the pretender being 
the child of a morganatie marriage cannot be considered 
c=] > 
legitimate. That objection, however, which is opposed to the 
Baden precedent, can, if put forward at all, only be raised to 
gain time, for the growing enthusiasm in Prussia seems to be 
drawing people and King together in a common thirst for 
aggrandizement. The King, seizing his opportunity, has 
obeyed a vote of the Chamber of Deputies and withdrawn 
the innovation most resented by Prussians—the ordinances on 


the Press ; the Liberal papers are beginning to sound a note of | 
}that much, namely, her fancied right to a visionary claim 


reconciliation, proposing to vote the new law for the army 
if it be employed against Denmark; the Germans inundate 
Berlin with exhortations to the Liberal party, and 150 mem- 
bers belonging to the Fortschritt have signed a motion affirm- 
ing that Duke Frederick is Duke of Holstein-Schleswig; that 


the treaty of 1852 is null, Denmark having broken her pro- | 
e| 


mises, and that “in this position of affairs the presence of 


Danish troops in the Federal country of Holstein is a viola- | 


”? 


tion of the Federal territory,” the last resolution being 
neither more nor less than a formal declaration of war. 
War, indeed, would be immediate, were it not for the 
tardiness which marks all German action; but, in spite 
of that for once useful quality, the danger still presses 
close. It seems to be more than probable that the 
temptation will prove too great for the King. The quarrel 
with the deputies has worried although it has not impressed 
him, and a reconciliation obtained without resigning his 
military ideas would at any time have been pleasant. To 
secure by one and the same act legal sanction for his new 
army, 2 reconciliation with his people, and the popular head- 
ship of Germany, which has so nearly escaped his hands, is 
a prospect which might turn a stronger head than that of 
William I. Should the Court yield, there is the strongest 
reason to fear that the people, who, like all other peoples in 
Europe, care more for aggrandizement than for comfort, may 
be swept away with the current, and Northern Germany may 
be precipitated en masse upon Danish territory. 

No contingency could be more serious. Whatever may be the 
position of the Western Powers towards Holstein,—a position 
embarrassed by the fact that Holstein, whoever her Duke, is a 
German Federal State—they will think themselves bound to 
resist and avert a formal attack upon Denmark. Even if the 
preamble to the treaty of May, 1852, did not amount to a 
guarantee—which is questionable—of the integrity of the 


monarchy, opinion is still not prepared for the extinction of 


Denmark as a separate nationality. Lord Palmerston, who 


drew up the treaty, would hardly consent to read it in a purely | 


passive sense, or confine himself to a bare recognition of King 
Christian’s right to a province already occupied by German 
troops. If he did Napoleon would not, for the dream of his 
life, the opportunity of invading Rhenish Prussia in fulfil- 
ment and not in detiance of European compacts, would be at 
last in sight. Napoleon in arms is always formidable, but 
Napoleon in arms for the law would be a portent such as has 
not been seen since 1815. The march of Prussian troops 


a! 


‘would be the signal for a war the limits of which no man 


could foresee, and which might be developed until it embraced 
the world. 
Fyen if the Prussian Chamber, mindful of treaties, abstains 
from °n unjust vote, and the King, mindful of geography, 
refrains from a rash execution, the position is still suffi- 
ciently scrions. The German Powers who signed the treaty 
are not specifically bound to make war on those who did not 
sign it, and certainly will do nothing to which they are not 
specifically bound. Denmark, assisted by Sweden, could, no 
doubt, defeat the Holsteiners, even if supported by Bavaria, 
Saxony, and regiments of volunteers. But there would still 
be overt war in Europe, with its risks, its irritations, and its 
indefinite chance of extension. ‘T'o restrict a conflagration is 
hazardous work, if you cannot put the fire out, and Europe 
is not so compact just now that there are no stray fragments 
ready to be ignited. Nations, moreover like France and 
Germany cannot look coolly on war transacting close to their 


| borders, and hostilities onee begun the disgrace and respon- 


sibility of breaking the peace does not attach to those who 
only chime in. A war between Denmark and German 
volunteers would be as bad for Europe as a sloughing sore 


| for the body, would aggravate every illness, and keep up a 


permanent disposition to disease. 

The necessity for compromise grows urgent, and there is 
but one compromisé which appears to be even possible. A 
simple decision by England and France, or even all the Five 
Powers, that King Christian is Duke of Holstein, would only 
throw the question one step farther back, for whoever is Duke 
he isa German Duke after all, and Germany has a real claim on 
Holstein, acknowledged by both partics alike. Let the Danes, 
therefore, be advised to give her Holsteinaltogether. The Duchy 
brings them no strength, and no addition of dignity, and its 
possession keeps them incessantly on the verge of a ruinous 
war. ‘They cannot hope, even after a war, that the Duchy 
should cease to be German, and they do not even ask that it 
should be incorporated into Denmark. Let them surrender it 
voluntarily under a formal promise that Schleswig shall 
become and rema!: an integral part of the monarchy. If 
Germany will not, in presence of France and England, concede 


to compel Schleswig to separate itself from Denmark, then 
the West can strike in with a tolerably clear conscience. 
Coercing Holstein into accepting one Duke instead of another 
is most unsatisfactory work, but preserving to Denmark a pro- 
vince which she has enjoyed four hundred years, and without 
which she cannot exist, may fairly be classed among European 
duties. Even ifthe treaty of May, 1852, be interpreted solely 
by Danes, the Diet has still a right to march an army into 
Holstein without assigning a reason why. It claims no such 
right for Schleswig, and that single fact settles the difference 
in the two Duchies’ moral position. Schleswig is certainly 
not a German fief, Holstein as certainly is, and the only 
possible compromise is to assign each, finally, to the nation to 
‘which by history it partly belongs. Outside this compromise, 
‘ which of itselfean only be secured by the combined action of 
England and France, we can see nothing but war, terrible if 
Prussia accepts the lead in aggression, most dangerous even 
if left to the minor Princes of Germany. Holstein to Ger- 
many, Schleswig to Denmark, those seem the only terms 
which Danes can accept without ruin or Germans without dis- 
credit. If the vote were a popular one, as we suggested last 
week, so much the better for both, but that is the only con- 
clusion by which, as it seems to us, diplomacy can hope to 
avert a calamity which, brought on for such a cause, almost 
justifies Butler’s idea that nations can go insane. 





THE CHANCES OF SOUTHERN SUBMISSION. 

dl first truth of the American struggle, that it is a revo- 

lution, and not a revolt, a drama in which campaigns 
are scenes and great battles only incidents, seems at last to 
have been accepted. We hear no more sudden rumours of a 
peace based on a compromise, no more talk of this or that 
battle of Armageddon which is to terminate civil war and in- 
troduce the reign of goodwill and cheap cotton. Sensation 
reports are no longer circulated, and nobody professes to know 
that Messrs. Davis and Gordon Bennett have between them 
patched up the Union on the basis of Abraham _Lincoln’s 
immediate execution over John Brown’s grave. With this 
revulsion of ideas there has come also a reaction towards 
-despondency. The war which was to have been finished by 
General Lee’s march, or Mr. Slidell’s new offer, or a procla- 
‘mation from Mexico, or a revolt in Ohio, or a sudden vote at 
the polls, is now to drag on for a life. Revolutions, it is said, 
last for a generation, the aristocratic and democratic principles 
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fought out the struggle beginning in 1792 for at least twenty 
years; and even the American colonies did not fairly break 
loose without seven years of battle. The war in America, 
now rising into a campaign, then sinking into chronic border 
anarchy, may, it is said, last out all living men—tast tilla 
generation has grown up who know of peace only as a dim 
recollection. That view is based on analogies which have 
some bearing on the case, and is certainly truer than the old 
expectation of a melodramatic finale; but it omits one 
element from the caleulation. 

It supposes that the South is as resolute as the North, that | 
the aristocratic society will fight on, as it has often promised to 
fighton to the last man and bullet, that the persistence which is, 
perhaps, the one distinctive quality of our race will on both | 
sides prove indomitable, that there is xo termination possible | 
short of the ruin of the Confederacy State by State. There | 
is much to support that belief, which is that of many Ameri- 
cans fanatically devoted to the Union. The South has, | 
undoubtedly, shown a determination, both in the war and in 
the retention of slavery, which is equal to the determination 
of their adversaries, have shed their blood with a readiness | 
which indicates social coherence as much as individual zeal. 
Levies such as no European State could order have been 
raised without apparent resistance, and the private soldiers 
captured have uniformly expressed their devotion to Southern | 
ideas. The popular view, therefore, muy be the true one, but 
there is another, supported by many facts, which deserves an 
attention it has not yet received. The Northern stories of Union | 
feeling, current at the beginning of the war were probably , 
stories simply, regret for the loss of empire being confounded | 
with regret for the old connection. But it is a very remark- 
able fuct, not depending on Northern statements, that wherever 
within the South, from any cause, slavery was disregarded, | 
there the support of the South was lukewarm, or was refused. 
The idea that the poor whites, who own no slaves, would not 
fight for slaveholders proved incorrect,—as incorrect as the 
notion that Irish soldiers will not fight for an organization | 
which, individually, they dislike. The social coherence pro- 
duced by all aristocracies has proved too strong for resistance | 
to begin from below. But though that notion was incorrect | 
another very unwelcome to the South has been found unex- 
pectedly true. Without slavery there isno South. Virginia, | 
for example, is the oldest of all the Slave States, and, except 
Maryland, the one in which a slayeholding society assumes its 
highest external form. Half the English confusion of idea as 
to Southern society proceeds from applying the condition of 
those two States and South Carolina to the whole of the, 
slaveholding region. Nowhere is the social coherence more 
unbroken, nowhere is there so strong a belief in State 
sovereignty, nowhere a greater readiness to make sacrifices for , 
the war. Yet the one section of that great state in which | 
slavery does not pay is strictly Norihern, sends representatives | 
to Washington and reeruits to the Federal army. So with 
the uplands of Kentucky, Missouri, and Tennessee. State 
rights, dislike of Yankees, crave for independence, hatred of | 
heayy customs, all the excuses for revolt other than slavery | 


2 
vy 


‘not supported by anything like an interest. 


which they have as slaveowners lost for ever. He is not 
very hopeful over the prospect; he indulges in no manner of 
brag; he talks rather as Scotch Jacobites talked after 1745; 
but he says, “ If we don’t get the happiness we enjoyed under 
the old Government we can get no more misery than we have 
felt under Jefferson Davis,”’ and the North, after all, promises 
peace, and even in war really assures protection. He would 
yield, not from respect for the Union,’ or love towards 
Northerners, but because it is, on the whole, the only thing 
remaining to be done. 

That kind of impulse, the impulse of the average man not 
to fight hopeless causes, to prefer comfort to grandeur, and 
safety to any ‘idea,’”’ has hardly been sufficiently reckoned 
on. Brigadier Gaunt is an individual, but he seems assured 
that he speaks the sentiments of thousands, and in accord 
with the tendency of all, and he probably speaks the truth. 
The mass of any community are hard to inspire with a senti- 
ment, particularly when, as in his case, that sentiment is 
There must be 
in most States of the Confederacy a very strong party very 
sick of suffering, slowly preparing themselves for the single 


_ sacrifice the North now demands—the Lotal abolition of slavery. 
| A contest like that the South has been waging has a tendency 
' to make men, so to speak, statesmen, to inspire them with 


self-restraint, to compel them to reason, to teach them that 
there are in politics as in nature some disagreeable facts 
which have to be accepted. The beaten do not always yield, 
but they always reconsider, and no one who knows how the 
Scotch once hated the English, how Norwegians detested 
Swedes, how Sayoyards abhorred Frenchmen will be- 
lieve in the permanent influence of hatreds excited by 
war. Should any such party be growing strong, the first 
great defeat of the Southern armies, the first march of 


'the Federal troops into the true South will give it free- 


dom, and the result may be not an explosion of Union 
feeling, not a sudden love for the disliked dominant class, 
but a readiness to come to terms. The South will not be a 
willing section of the old Empire, or a constantly revolting 
section, not a Wales to Britain, any more than a Poland to 
Russia, but rather what Ireland is to England, a country 
often complaining, always full of grievances, frequently with 
separate interests, sometimes given to a separate policy, but 
yet not on the whole hostile or unendurable, requiring a 
garrison, it is true, but still only a garrison which one county, 
if raised to the fanatic level, could readily cut to pieces. 
That is not by any means a termination of the war such as 
we have desired; for the American crave for bigness and 
uniformity seems to us wholly unhealthy, but it is, at all 
events, one of the half-dozen possible ends—one which many 
acute Americans expect, and one which is, in England, too 
steadily overlooked. 


OXFORD VIEWS 


We 





OF PROFESSORIAL APPOINT- 
MENTS. 
have received from Oxford a good many warm remon- 


strances, one of which from a high authority we 


exist in all parts of these States alike, yet only the slave-| publish elsewhere, against the language used in our short 


owning sections accept the Southern ideas. 


same feeling has shown itself over and over again iu the hilly | for the vacant chair of Ecclesiastieal History. 


Precisely the | paragraph of last week on the ramoured Oxford candidates 


We regret 


districts of North Carolina, where slaves are proftitless, and is | that one of these rumours was named at all, as it now appears 








showing itself in Georgia, where slaves are slowly disappear- 
ing by flight. 
slavery were not only the object of the war, which is certain, 
but the one political bond of the South, which has been 
hitherto doubtful, and this view is supported by the in- 
telligence received this week. Brigadier Gaunt, a leading 


politician of Arkansas, who assisted to ** rush” the State out of 


the Union, and subseqnently commanded a brigade in the 
Southern army, has called on his fellow-citizens to renounce 
the useless struggle. He does not express any Yankee feeling, 
any loyalty to the Union, any idea, in fact, of any sort, 
such as New Englanders entertain. But he believes that the 


cause is lost, and, being lost, Arkansas must look out for some | 
**Qur armies,” he says, “are melting, and ruin_ 


new path. 
fairly approaches.”’ Every “battle we gain brings us that 
much nearer our final ruin.” ‘ How is it with us? The last 
mau is in the field. Half our territory overrun. Our cities 
gone to wreck—peopled alone by the aged, the lame and halt, 
and women and children; while deserted towns and smoking 
ruins, and plantations abandoned and laid waste, meet us on 
all sides, and anarchy and ruin, disappointment and discon- 
tent, lower over all the land.” Slavery is, in fact, worthless ; 


the North has decided that it must cease to exist, and Briga- 
dier Gaunt calls on his fellow states-men to let it go, and try 
whether free emigration will not bring them the prosperity 





It would almost seem as if the defence of 


}man of **no power,’—by which we did not at all mean to 


that the gentleman alluded to is not only not a candidate, but 
not qualified to be one, and is zealously supporting the man 
whom we regard as by far the most competent in learning and 
ability for the post—Mr. Church. We only mentioned it, how- 
ever, as a report; and, asa report, even at Oxford, it was for 
several days current. But for the rest,—excepting a somewhat 
hasty expression, which we regret, that one of them was a 


deny good ability, but only conspicuous ability in relation to 
, the office to which as it was then supposed he aspired,—we 
have little to retract. In speaking of “no knowledge” of 
ecclesiastical history and collateral subjects, of course we 
spoke with reference to the duties to be performed, and 
did not mean to deny such knowledge as most educated 
men possess. The remonstrances addressed to us are chiefly 
founded on a misconception of the phrase ‘ gross jobs.” 
We did not, of course, mean to throw the slightest imputa- 
tion on the general abilities of either gentleman, but we 
maintain earnestly that any appointment of this nature is a 
job it it is decided by any consideration beyond the real fitness of 
the candidates,—and a gross job, if such considerations are 
allowed to weigh against greatly superior qualifications in the 
rejected candidates. The public opinion of Oxford Univer- 
sity is depraved on this matter. It thinks almost any appoint- 


ment good where the man can show a high general order of 
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ability, although his special qualifications may be almost ni. ' more like being accessory to a murder than a mere violent robbery — 
He ean easily “ get it up,” say his friends; and so it is that | Jennie Cameron was throughout simply an ordinary woman. There 
the English Universities fall into discredit abroad. jis not an impulse for good—except religious feeling, of which she 

We are taken to task for denying that a successful classical had never heard-on which society relies for the good conduct of 
schoolmaster can be a really good man for such a chair as | women which this girl did not display in a strong and permanent 
this, where there are others (and there are many others) who | form, What impulse is it we trust to? love? Jennie Cameron 
have devoted many arduous years to this study,—we will | loved her associate Black Barney, the “ thieves’ hero,” with all the 
only name, besides Mr. Church, such men as Mr. Shirley, | power of her heart, remained absolutely faithful to him, and years 
who is known to be & candidate, Mr. Maurice, Mr. Plumptre, ‘after, when nearly reformed, could never speak of him without praise 
Mr. Brewer, Dr. Maitland, the Rector of Lincoln, Dr. Hook, 4. ayidence of strong feeling. But then her love was for the 
Archdeacon Churton, and others,——-many of whom, probably, most expert thief in London, a man utterly bad except that 
are Get likely to accept it even if offered, ‘but otill amongst he never treated her unkindly, and instead of raising her 
ha > must 7 —— to oe bility. _ woos ‘it only plunged her deeper still. fs it the sense of honour ? 

cnowledgé as well as great general ability. 0 ree |, ot ; . : : 

with our Oxford senhaganiial that the ight of nature pur- | f° the last day A: her life she was never Without a sicken- 
sued” isquite enough even inthe case of a man of large ability to |'"S shame, because she had saat Ne fit of girl's wrath, and 
make him into such a professor as Oxford ought to have. We drink, and jealousy, betrayed a * pal” to the police ; and for years 
are startled and shocked at the low estimate which seems to | she attributed every calamity to the vengeance of fate for the one 
prevail, even among well-informed men, of the qualifications | act which, when recounting her life of crime, she described as her 
required in a man who should take rank, in virtue of his post, | “great wickedness.” But then the honour she always strove to 
beside Neander and Milman. As we should certainly call it | preserve was shown towards those among whom she lived, and was, 
“‘a gross job” if Mr. John Stuart Mill were made a_ whether in itself virtue or vice, a weapon against society. The con- 
judge because he has a judicial mind, or if Mr. Hooper | science which pricked her was conscience, but it bled because she had 
were named a General because he has written much the | assisted justice, instead of impeding it. Do we rely on maternal love ? 
best account of the battle of Waterloo, so we cannot apply | We know nothing more saddening in life than the history of the 
a different standard to literature. It is not in this easy | Jove this girl bore to her single child, the efforts she made to sup- 
way that the men who have made history a science, our | port it, how she begged for it, stole for it, realized Hugo's dream 








Gibbons and Hallam, have earned their reputation. ‘The gen- | 
tleman whose claims we deny has spent his life in the exhaust- | 
ing work of two public schools, and the very fact that he has | 
discharged his duties with conspicuous merit and success is | 


sufficient proof that his time has not been devoted to Church | 


of Fantine for it, and then, when it died, set herself by the body, 
to drink down the grief which the neighbours thought would kill 
her. Could the mother in Mayfair do more? only you perceive 
where Mayfair lays down a carriage, the “ Vennel” sells herself ; 











history. Can any man seriously think that the history of the | eon ‘Minytaty omy nies re he ve ‘. vou" —, whee 
pre-Christian Church, the growth of Christianity in the |’ ayfair strives by seclusion, and reading, and patience to obtain 
decaying Roman Empire, the laws of rise and decline in| consolation, the *¥ ennel, who cannot have seclusion, and knows 
Catholicism and Protestantism, and the history of thought in | 2©t how to read, and thinks of patience only as a needful help to 
the Fathers and schoolmen are matters to be mastered in the | Successful crime, drinks away the pangs. Or is it self-respect to 
leisure of occasional half-holidays? We do not hesitate to | which we are to look? Jennie Cameron was, as we said, harlot, 
say that it is impossible even to learn the sources of thief, and worse, yet once, when forced for some days to join 
information for such matters in such leisure as twenty years | the professional beggars, she quitted them literally out of shame 
of a public school afford. | to find herself fallen so low. Her pride of caste was as real and 
The history of preferment at our Universities is such that | as sharply touched as if she had been a lady forced to work pub- 
a little strong language may be pardoned. We are ceasing | licly with her hands. Only you perceive the moral superiority of 
to produce genuine scholars, and those who spring up casually | thieves to professional beggars, which, by the way, is a real one, is 
are passed by. Of our greatest historians in the last fifty | not so patent as is, for example, that of shopwomen to servants ; and 
years, Grote and Palgrave were not University men ; Kemble, | .,. pride of caste was instead of a defence only a cause of laughter. 
Hallam, Milman, Macaulay, Thirlwall, and Merivale, have | 7. jx sense of housewifely duties? Jennie, throughout her life, 
been left without any University recognition. In the present | avoided when possible all promiscuous living, kept her room to 
instance, only one or two of the ert who have done anything | herself, appreciated the cleanliness of the cells alone among the 
are even talked of for the chair, while the names of outsiders) wt £ Saiatannatie ten teetatecediesish ie aaa 
are freely mentioned. prison virtues, anc ame after her imprisonment a1 
domestic servant. One great cause of her final reform, when after 
r : | her first effort she had gone back to her old associates, was a burn- 
JENNIE CAMERON. |ing regret for the civilized home she had quitted, the neatness, 
LADY has this week added a most important contribution to; order, and, as she explicitly confessed, the regular and severe in- 
our knowledge of the criminal class. The “ Prison Matron’”?| dustry. But then these qualities, born as she was, only helped 
who some months since depicted the life of female convicts in , to make her an adroit thief, a careful housekeeper for a thief para- 
Millbank in such enduring colours, has now published the biography , mour, a successful trader upon the streets. Or, shall we appeal to 
of asingle criminal woman. Owing to circumstances not explained, | the meaner qualities, which are so little talked of, and so exceedingly 
she had beeome familiar with the whole history of a Scotch girl, | potent in keeping society in its groove. Fear? Jennie Cameron 
sentenced to Millbank for a long term of years, and inspired by an | showed throughout conversations lasting for years that she had never, 
interest alike in the story and its heroine, she endeavoured with | through all her career, lost her terrible fear of gaol ; that she dreaded 
scrupulous care to verify every detail. The police of Scotland | it as some minds dread death ; that she feared every policeman she 
were ready to assist the “‘ Prison Matron,” and with their aid she | met; that she was afraid of her paramour Black Barney, “an awfu’ 
tracked Jennie Cameron’s life from city and city, and prison to! mon whan his blude was oop;” that the black hole gave her an 
prison, authenticating every incident so far as it was capable of | actual though temporary fit of insanity. It was to keep down fear 
authentication, until, at last, she was able to give to the world a that she drank till the very thieves looked on her as one whose love 
history whose truth is proved by its own words. No one who reads | for whiskey made her a dangerous associate. But then, the fear of 
it will doubt for a moment that he has before him the actual | gaol which makes you only lay plots the deeper has not the most 
life of a recently living woman, a life worth for all purposes of | moral effect. Shall we denounce love of idleness? This woman never 
instruction whole columns of Parliamentary talk. We, at least, | had but one holiday in her life—her paramour had stolen a purse 
never read such an answer to the theory now prevailing, which ' containing a hundred pounds, and they spent fifty in living like 
denies that criminals are human beings actuated by precisely the respectable people at a quiet hotel, and the remainder was stolen 
same impulses as the people who are not criminal, and considers from them by a pickpocket,—and passed year after year in close 
them simply evil animals, to be lashed, and starved, and frightened, hovels, pinched every third week by hunger, and exposed to all 
into an endurable attitude towards the respectable classes. Jennie’ manner of brutality, while the entire remainder of her criminal 
Cameron throughout her whole life was just an ordinary woman, career was expended in a prison which she detested with all her 
governed by the emotions of all other women, and doing precisely heart. But, then, the love of work which, in the respectable, pro- 
the things they do under circumstances which made the doing an ducesorder and energy, in the unrespectable is very apt to produce 
offence against society. a feverish thirst for the excitement which is the substitute for 
Born in a Glasgow “vennel,” say one of the courts in Field regular labour. Or, finally, was she deficient in that meutal and 
Lane transferred to a northern city, trained from childhood to beg, | physical weakness which is to many respectables the most efficient of 
and bidden by her father to go on the streets before she was twelve safeguards ? Jennie Cameron was all her life, for her class, a weak 
years old, harlot, thief, and worse—for the final crime looks much ' woman ; when her baby was born her companions quizzed her for 
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‘being as weak asa lady,” and in prison she was given to violent fits { first that this subscription does prevent heartfelt disciples of 


of hysteria, ending in ‘+ breakings-out.” 
In short, in all but training, religious and otherwise, guidance, 
and means of subsistence, Jennie Cameron was just woman, 
neither more nor less, and those are the very things society 
can supply. Taken as a child out of the “ vennel “—by force if 
necessary — taught to work, and to think, and to pray, she 
would have been just as decent a family mother as the mil- 
lions around us, with, perhaps, a crave for excitement which 
would have been gratified by a little too much reading of penny 
novels, and a capacity for loving which would have expended itself 
on her husband and her children. Where is the use of mere 
severity to such a woman as that? Its only effect was to harden, 
and of all the purely restrictive force brought to bear upon Jennie’s 
life, the sole effect was to make her adroit where she would have | 
been careless, crafty where she might have been audacious. 
That is a gain, it is true; but how trivial a one compared 
with that which would have been produced by education. 
For this very woman's whole life is a proof of the doctrine which | 
the first glance at her life makes doubtful, that there is in man, once 
developed, something over which circumstances have no power. 
Jennie Cameron got her education at last, the education criminals 
want—the kindly contact of a radically healthy mind. A prison | 
matron took an interest in her, taught her what kindness meant, 
and when her term had expired found her with another kindly 
mind a place. She worked on for months as a housemaid till a 
bewildering crave possessed her for change, and she joined an old 
companion worse in character than herself. She had no strong 
religious principle at any time, and never professed any—the 
matron intimates that—she had no horror of vice to get over, and 
not the faintest hope of retracing her steps to service. Yet the | 
education of kindness had done its work, had developed the resist- | 
ing strength, had let her know what was the decent life she was for- | 
feiting, and while living in the street-walker’s room, she still fought | 
her way back to respectability. She refused to join her companion, 
| 
| 


lived on the savings of her service, and at last, when they were 

gone, forced herself to appeal once more to the matron and her 

old employers. They, after delays which though short would have 

crushed any one less resolved, decided to let her emigrate with them 

as a servant, and almost as the voyage ended she died, a Christian | 
the matron hopes; but at all events a finally civilized being. | 
Suppose, instead of meeting the kindly matron she had been | 
crushed by a machine like regularity of punishment, such as is now | 
recommended, food insufficient for satisfaction, and therefore for 

maintaining decent temper, work a little too much for healt), no | 
communication with any but the chaplain, and just as much of | 
physical torture as corresponds to the lash for men, what would 

society have gained? We say nothing of the woman herself, the | 
respectable classes having decided that reformation is humbug except 
when “ wild” young respectables reform; that remorse and re- | 
pentance are virtues only for income-tax payers ; but what would | 
society have gained? Just this; that a woman whose adroitness | 
had been increased by the permanent hypocrisy of prison life, and 
whose heart had been seared by the perpetual endurance of motive- 
less pain, would have gone out toplunder for a space of time, perhaps 
longer than that during which she had first escaped the prison. 
It is a wise new theory which Mr, Adderley and the 7imes are 
trying to substitute for Christianity ! 





THE BISHOP OF ST. DAVID’S ON 
THE SUPERNATURAL. 
HE Bishop of St. David's has delivered and published a charge | 
to his clergy which, though interspersed with other topics, | 
forms an almost connected chain of thought on the relation between | 
the Historical and the Supernatural in the Jewish and Christian 
revelation. 
topic, we should say, even where we do not agree with it, it is | 
in tone almost a model of what we should look for from a Chris- | 
tian Bishop. The exception (to which we shall not at present 
further allude) is the few pages devoted to the question of clerical 
subscriptions, in which, we confess, the Bishop's mind seems to us | 
warped from the straightforward view natural to so fine an intel- 
lect to the technical and somewhat unscrupulous mode of look- | 
ing at these matters which is the certain result of imposing such 
complicated opinionative tests on the national clergy. Of the 
nine hundred theological refinements, or thereabouts, to which 
unconditional assent is demanded in every signature of the Articles | 
alone, there are, we are sure, at least eight hundred which, if | 
now presented to Dr. Thirlwall for the first time, would seem 
to him very questionable propositions indeed. And this being 


HISTORY AND 


_ cussion of the relation between history and the supernatural. 


It isa very able, scholarly charge, and, on all but one | 


our Lord and sincere lay members of the English Church 
from taking orders—for if it does not it ought to do so,— 
and secondly, till it is proved that subscription fails to pro- 
duce a larger amount of unanimity than would be got without 
it,—which, if it be the case, only shows that men will try to believe 
afterwards all that they have once anticipated for themselves in 
their subscription. For the rest, there is not only high intellectual 


| power, but also a manly spirit of faith and courage under that 


studious sobriety of tone which we naturally expect from the great 
historian, Of course, we do not look for “effusion” from aay 
bishop, least of all the Bishop of St. David's. Still there is a clear, 


| individual intellect and faith working beneath this mitre, which 


is arare enough phenomenon in our Church, where mitres almost 
always seem to supersede personal convictions and substitute a 
‘* scheme,” or what theologians call an “ economy,” in its place. 
The most interesting part of the charge is occupied with a dis- 
With 
reference to the Bishop of Natal’s book, Dr. Thirlwall discusses the 


relation between history and revelation ; and with relation to Mr. 


Baden Powell's essay in “ Essays and Reviews,” and Mr. Llewellyn 
Davies's essay in ** Tracts for Priests and People,” he discusses the 
relation between history and miracle. Between the two discussions 
we get a tolerably clear conception of the relation, as the bi-hop 
understands it, between history and the supernatural. 

The genuine historian, we conceive, has always some tendency to 
look on history as the scientific man looks on science—as a sort of 
dead unbroken barrier shutting out man from God. Dealing with 
human actions and the actions of human societies as natural 
phenomena in an infinite chain of cause and effect,—never seeing 
them in the moment of their fresh creation out of free wills 
and stirred hearts, but only in the mass, as reactions from the 
errors, or a3 consequences of the efforts, of former generations, the 
historian can hardly help looking at the outward life of men and 
nations as a sort of second mechanical barrier against the super- 
natural world, evea if he could somehow surmount that preseuted 
by the cruelly punctual wheel-work of physical law. And the fact 
that history deals with a higher and nobler order of life than 
physical science makes this seeming monotony of causation all the 
more oppressive, 80 that while the scientific man often genuinely 
adores his idol, one usually sees—as in the cynicism of Gibbon, 
or the revolutionary emphasis of Grote, or the wild divinations of 
Niebulhr—that there is something that either sours or frets the 
min of a first-rate historian in the character of the facts with 
which he has to deal. We fancy that we see the same deep 
dissatisfaction in Dr, Thirlwall, though with him it takes the 
form of lodging an appeal from history to theology. He evi- 
dently holds that history is a chain of natural causes above 


| which, in a quite different plane, the lightning cloud of the super- 


natural broods, occasionally flashing down into it, and melting at 
one or two selected points its monotonous chainwork of pheno- 
mena. Little as he likes the tone or sympathizes with the critical 
arrogance of the Bishop of Natal, Dr. Thirlwall has no wish to 
defend the mere secular history of the Jews as in any sense a part 
of the divine revelation. He looks upon it much as he looks upon 
all history—as a chain of natural, or, as he says, ‘* secondary,” causes. 
And so conceiving, he expresses freely and boldly his protest against 
incorporating any mere history with the substance of a divine revela- 
tion. ‘A great part of the events,” he says, ‘ related in the Old 
Testament has no more apparent connection with our religion than 
those of Greek or Roman history. , . . The numbers, migra- 
tions, wars, battles, conquests, and reverses of Israel have nothing 
in common with the teaching of Christ, with the way of salvation, 
with the fruits of the Spirit. They belong to a totally different 
order of subjects. They are not to be confounded with the 
spiritual revelation contained in the Old Testament, much less 
with that fulness of grace and truth which came by Jesus Christ. 
Whatever knowledge we may obtain of them, is, in a religious 
point of view, a matter of absolute indifference to us, and if they 
were placed on a level with the living truth of the Gospel, they 
would gain nothing in intrinsic dignity, but would only degrade 
that with which they are thus associated.” And, in another page, 
he agrees expressly that the early history of the Jews is in- 
volved in just the same kind of difficulty as that of the Greeks 
and Romans. ‘ But that which we have is not only sufficient, but 
more than sufficient, for the main end—theexhibition of the divinely 
appointed preparation for the coming of Christ.” We think the 
Bishop overlooks the importance of that continuous view of reve- 
lation which Mr. Maurice has brought out with so much power, 
and which makes it part and parcel of God’s purpose to exhibit the 


80, we cannot understand his wish to wait until it is proved; | divine Will separating and governing first the family, next the tribe, 
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finally, the nation to live in His life and look directly to Him for 
guidance. But if this be so, it is obvious we must have sone 
illustrative passages at least, preserved from each of these periods of 
the growth of Israel, since in this view of the matter the revelation 
and the history coalesce in one. What would Isaiah's prophecies 
be worth without some sketch of the home and foreign policy of 
Hezekiah, on which they were comments? Without this they would 
be spiritual principles launched in a vacuum, without meaning or 
application. The history seems to us the warp to which the unfold- 
ing revelation is the woof. You cannot tear them entirely asunder 
without destroying the true function of each, Hence, while we 
heartily agree with Dr. Thirlwall’s principle that the minor his- 
torical details,—and such matters for instance as the scale of the 
Jewish migration from Egypt,—are wholly immaterial to faith, 

which we ought to judge exactly as we would judge the early 
records of Greece or Rome,—yet we do hold that successive illus- 

trations of the course and mode of God's government through the 
different stages of Hebrew society, from its germ to its dissolution, 
are of the very substance of the revelation itself. 


| them that hear shall hearken,” 


There is a difference of the same kiud between the Bishop's 
view of the relation of miracle to nature and that to which, as we | 


think, the widest view of supernatural agency points. As he re- 
garded revelation as a sort of abrupt descent of God into history, 
breaking through the natural chain of causes and effects rather 


than flowing into and working through them, so Dr. Thirlwall | r 


seems to regard miracle as “ the introduction of a new element into | 


the series of historical events, not linked by a natural dependence 


'from simple country baronets into the 


with those which preceded it,’—that is, he thinks miracle | 
a cleavage of the providential series of causes and effects, not | 


the highest growth and most perfect fruit, as it were, of such 
a series. He would say that God the Revealer purposely severs 
the links of His own natural Providence, in order to forge, 
before the face of men, a supernatural link that may draw their 
attention to His creative freedom. We do not think this the highest 
view of a revealing supernatural power. We think the Bishop himself 
suggests a higher view. 
maintaining “ the possibility ” (why does he not say, ** the reality 
“of a direct communication between the Father of Spirits and 
the soul of man,”"—“ since the recipient of such a communication is 
not a disembodied spirit, but one dwelling in a human frame, and 
so united with it that any successive idea and emotion involves a 
corresponding change in the bodily organization, it is clear that a 
divine inward revelation is as much a miracle, and, therefore, 
according to the Essayist’s view, as truly impossible, as any related 
in the Bible.” The more this subtle sentence is considered the more 
will it help to show the deficiency in that view of miracle which 
regards it as necessarily a break in the sequence of natural causes 
and effects. It is unquestionable that if a change in the physical 
nerves, not due to antecedently existing natural causes, be miracle, 
any new spiritual influence poured direct upon the mind will affect 


| curiously 


Hesays, very subtly and most truly, after | 
»p) | 


| Henry VI., 


offends the mind 


and introduce no now 


mentary and interrupting volition which 
of science, set at rest one great difficulty 


Graut as a mere hypothesis that the 


580 


certam 
spiritual temperament in society should be found to foster a peculiar 
class of powers hitherto supposed supernatural, would not that 
give the highest possible testimony to the Christian miracles 
demonstrating that those mighty deeds were done by the fulness of 
the power which then took flesh and dwelt amongst us? Would not 
the existence (if admitted) of far fainter phenomena of the same 
own 


one? growth of a 


as 


kind on unquestionable evidence in generations close to our 
the obstinate a@ priori incredulity with which the physical- 
science men look on? We hold most earnestly with the Bishop of 
St. David's, in this remarkable charge, that faith in the real and 
immanent influence of God and Christ through all the ages is of 
the very essence of our Christian creed; but we » think the distinction 
which he draws between the two planes of history and revelation, 
of Providence and miracle, is mistaken and may be dangerous. 
** When the eyes of them that see shall not be dim, and the ears of 
we shall, perhaps, dream no more 
history and revelation, or 


sap 


of the broad chasm between secular 
of miracles as thunderclaps which demonstrate God because they 
supersede Providence and confound sciencf. 
THE LEVESON-GOWE RS. 

HE Leveson-Gowers are the luckiest of the English 
They have risen within two hundred and fifty years 
greatest, though not the 
richest, territorialists in Great Britain, and their connection is, at this 
moment, perhaps the most powerful of the English political clans. 
They have been people of some mark and capacity in themselves, 
but the source of their dignity has been a succession of lucky 
alliances, being, though Gowers in lineal male descent, Levesons 
and Sutherlands by the female side. The pedig though 
uncertain, is by no means a bad one English 
nobles go. Sir Thomas Gower, one of James L.'s baronets, 
was of Stittenham, in Yorkshire, and there certainly was 
a William Fitzguhyer who held Stittenham in the time of Henry 
II., 1167. From that time Gowers owners of Stittenham are 
always turning up in more or less conspicuous positions, one having 
been Receiver-General of Berwick and Governor of Wark in 1543, 
and mentioned by Holinshed as a man of * too much forwardness ” 
in battle. ‘There was a Gower who stood by the Earl of Lancaster 
at the execution of Piers Gaveston, and a Gower appears to have 
fought well in the battle of Neville’s Cross, Another was one of 
the “forty-three powerful persons” in Yorkshire who, in the 25th of 
returned James Pickering and William Normanville as 
Knights to serve in Parliament, and was beheaded after the battle 
of Tewkesbury. As these Gowers dwelt at or owned Stittenham, or 








great 
families. 


ree, 


as 


| adjacent properties, and kept up the same family names, there is little 


the physical series of causes and effects. But, under the same defini- | 


tion, any act of genuine free-will, even of the human will acting 
alone, is miracle, since it does not spring out of antecedently existing 
causes. Yet no one would call it a breach of the physical laws, 


simply because it does not in any way suspend, but only engrafts | 
a new element on the causes previously in existence, and the new | 


cause works on in vital co-operation with the old. It is not the 
graft of a new spiritual cause, but the apparent violation or 


defeat of the old which so offends the naturalists, and makes | t 


them scoff at miracle. To our minds all that is essential to 
miracle is the clear communication by it of a divine purpose, and, 
instead of requiring an infraction of the old physical laws to make 


this purpose visible, we think it would be more visible if we regard | William Howard, of Naworth 


nature as shading off, almost imperceptibly, into the supernatural. | 


| reasonable doubt that they were all of one stock, that, in fact, a 


Norman named Guhyer obtained that manor and much land shortly 
after the Conquest, and that his descendants maintained themselves 
as great squires and good soldiers until the first English Stuart. 
Then, as we have seen, they obtained by favour and purchase a 
baronetcy. 

Sir Thomas Gower, first Baronet, commenced the series of 
alliances. He married the daughter and coheir of John Doyley, of 
Merton, Oxfordshire, and his son, the second Baronet, was impor- 
ant enough to be twice High Sheriff of Yorkshire, and one of the 


leading partizans of Charles I. He attended the King in his 


| unsuccessful attack on Hull, and raised an entire regiment of 


! 


He married first a daughter of Sir 
Castle (aucestor of the Carlisle 
| Howards), and then Frances, one of the two daughters of Sir 


dragoons at his own charge. 


Dr. Thirlwall seems to think that if ever any generalization could | | John Leveson, of Halling, in Kent, and Lillieshall, in Shropshire. 
be found for the Christian miracles which withdrew from them their | | Edward, his eldest son by this lady, died before his father, leaving, 


exceptional character, then that in becoming natural they would cease | 
to be witnesses to the supernatural. But suppose they become natural | 
exactly because they are the natural phenomena in which closer 


| however, a son Thomas, who succeeded as third Baronet, and who 


died in the King’s camp at Dundalk, in Ireland, in 1689. The 
estates and baronetcy then devolved on his uncle, Sir William, the 


intercourse with the spiritual world always tends to manifest it- | fourth Baronet, who was adopted as heir by his mother's uncle, Sir 


self. 


far from impossible—that the clouds of miracle which seem to appar | | principal seats of the family. 


Suppose, for a moment,—what though it may be visionary is | Richard Leveson, of Trentuam, in Staffordshire, since one of the 


This Sir Richard Leveson was the 


and re-appear in intervals of religious enthusiasm along the course | heir of a family which ranked in the reign of Edward I. among 
of the centuries from the birth of Christianity to the miracles of ; the landed gentry of Staffordshire, and had himself married Lady 


Port Royal, which last are, perhaps, individually better attested 
than any in history —were to be reduced to some law of connection 
between the invisible world and the visible—so that the mighty | 
miracles of our Lord raising the dead and stilling the tempest became | 
only the burning focus of a host of periodic phenomena—would 
this in any way invalidate the worth of miracle ? 
trary, 


On the con-| which the family has retained. 
would it not, by removing that character of frag-|Monmouth’s bail in 1683, sat during his life for Newcastle- 


Catherine Dudley, daughter of Alice, Duchess Dudley (a dukedom 
originally German, and bestowed by the Emperor Ferdinand, 
but in the person of Duchess Alice an English creation for 
life), and with this lady he received Trentham. The adopted 
son received all and took the name of Leveson-Gower, 
He was one of the Duke of 
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u.ider-Lyne, and married Jane, eldest daughter of John | when he became President of the Council, and continued so 
Granville, Earl of Bath. This marriage did not at first under Lord North, until in November, 1779 disapproving of the 
appear a great one; but the luck of the Gowers is a quality | continued war with the Colonies, he resigned. ‘I feel,” said Lord 
rather than an accident, and the lady became coheir to her | Gower, “ the greatest gratitude for the many marks of royal good- 
nephew, William Henry, last Earl of Bath, of that family. | ness which I have received, but I cannot think it the duty of a 
His an hoe yun! “4 ge Mag a fifth oro = servant to endeavour to preserve a system which must 
sat for Newcastle-under-Lyne till, in 1703, he was, after im-/end in ruin to his Majesty an ry.” is s i 
peaching the Earl of cadens om the ber of the House of | was felt as a severe am “< rhe nrcccetactl ing no 
Commons, raised to the Peerage by Queen Anne as Baron Gower writing to the King, says he had made every attempt to retain 
of Stittenham, Yorkshire. Burnet says. the motive of the him. But North himself adds in the jetter, “In the argument Lord 
creation was to gain votes in the l pper House, where the most North had certainly one disadvantage, which is, that he holds in 
important measures were sometimes carried by only one or two his heart, and has held for three years past, the same opinions 
voices. The baronies of Finch, Granville, and Germaine, were | with Lord Gower.” Lord Gower remained out of office till 
created at the same time and with the same motive. Lord Gower | December, 1783. On the resignation of North in 1782, the King, 
was one of the Commissioners who concluded the union between | to avoid Rockingham, if possible, had solicited Lord Gower to 
England and Scotland, and died in 1 09. He married a daughter | form anew Cabinet ; but he declined. He was again solicited by 
of the Duke of Rutland with a portion of only 15,0007, and was | the King, in the spring of 1783, and again declined. But when 
succeeded by his son John, second Lord Gower. William Pitt accepted the office of First Lord of the Treasury and 
: This re — ee ? oe = = a ae ee : Chancellor of the Exchequer, though not on any terms of political 
urneoat that Johnson saic oswell, ‘“* When I came to the word | connection or intercourse with Pitt, Lord Gower “ sent through 4 
‘renegado,’ after telling thag it meant one who deserts to the enemy, | friend a message to him. He stated that, desirous as he ms of 
a revolter, I added, sometimes we say ‘a Gower.’ ‘Thus it went to retirement for the remainder of his life, he could not be deemed a 
the press, but the printer had more wit than I, and struck it out.” | candidate for office ; but that in the present distressed state of his 
The man, however, who thus escaped an unenviable immortality | King and country he was willing to serve in any place where he 
seems to have been merely one of those persons who, acquiring | could be useful. The offer was eagerly accepted, and on that same 
radically new convictions, are hampered for years by the ties | day, the 20th of December, Earl Gower was declared Lord Presi- 
— ee paige ha _ _—- up ee —— ma dent of the Council.” In November of the following year he 
was elected in 1742 President of the ‘“ Board,” or Jacobite | became Lord Privy Seal, and held this office till 1794. On Feb- 
meeting, in the room of the Earl of Lichfield; but in the same year ruary 28, 1786, he was raised, on the recommendation of Pitt, to 
“es feet — ee of Stafford and | the title of Marquis of the county of Stafford. He died October 
rivy Seal. It is said he held his Jacobite office while still 26, 1803. 

serving in the Hanoverian Cabinet. He seems to have passed} . The family hal now risen by four successive alliances to @ 
completely under the sway of John, the fourth Duke of Bedford, | Marquisate and a great territorial position, but George Granville, 
who, in 1737, had married his daughter Gertrude. On the | the second Marquis, succeeded in eclipsing the fortune of all his 
breaking out of the rebellion of 1745, he raised a regiment of foot | ancestors. On 4th September, 1785, he married Elizabeth, 
for King George, and, as a reward, was on the 8th July, 1746, | Countess of Sutherland and Baroness of Strathmaver, in Scotland, 
created Viscount Trentham and Earl Gower. only surviving daughter and heiress of William, seventeenth Earl 
In 1750 his eldest son Granville, Lord Trentham, stood a severe | of Sutherland, the oldest Earl of Great Britain, and lord of one-half 
contested election for the City of Westminster, which attracted | of Sutherlandshire. She had been left an orphan by her father's 
a& curious amount of attention, and ended in establishing | and mother’s early death when she was only a year old, the mother 
a Semen en - . competent and — a. | = be by sg, days of wabeokes attendance 
f , pinion took place between Lord! on her husband. Her title was disputed by Sir Robert Gor- 

ne hee Lec omi ag carried "y wos with them. | don, Bart., of Gordontown, and George Sutherland, of Forse, 

andwich had procured the marriage of another of Gower’s | but after various proceedings the Hous words, ny 

daughters, Lady Elizabeth Leveeon-Gower, with Colonel Walde- | 21st, 1771, decided that the Earklom of nBrason) tess 
grave, against the will of her father, even allowing the ceremony | to her as lineal _ descendant of William, who was Earl of 
dednees Gl eciduc oll Cowes teen Tiodleed, hs tan a exces | tins eallidied te’ Yhe mon ent ttl exkting tn Beinda-—e 
: : asas : ancie’ e existin ritain—a 

re  daaagar os, sages the Earl to complain of Sandwich | decision productive of the highest national satisfaction, the 
Sed Mending, "Reed Leccnal $5 gpriede ths tahses Ee | cd uOlls tapeshagr batt pines bs Qioens pare of eaten te 
none "= — pam bisa him, and Lord Trentham accompanied cemebquenes.” The rejoicings might not have been so warm had 
, y founc Gower in no humour to resign ; on the | it been known that the new English family were about to carry 
contrary, enraged at his son, who told him he could not serve | out steadily a system of clearing their Highland estates. These 
under Lord Anson, the new head of the Admiralty. “ Sir,” said | were almost completely ruined by the presence of great bodies of 
- father, “ he is your superior, he is a Peer.” ‘+ Who made him clansmen —men who would neither work, nor depart, nor let rentals 
aban heh ech Oe Mie Alice ele Mn, sot) tonerecet | cotantentenl tially eitel Ghengh w proeon fenton be 
age 33 ‘ r gh a process of eviction which 

Lord Trentham to disinherit him of all that was in his power ; who was soon after extended to the rest of Sutherlandshire, purchased of 
told him, in pretty plain terms, how much he was a dupe to the | Lord Reay, the head of the Mackayes. The eviction, though 
Pelhams, and, after many high words, they both left him.” It causing great hardship to individuals, was kindly done, the old 
ended in Lord Gower sticking to the Pelhams, and his sons going | tenantry received grants in Canada, and Sutherlandshire rescued 
into epee oe T, ee Earl Gower was thrice corm profitless tillage, was devoted to sheep-farming. The result, 
married, his first wife, and the mother of his successor, being a | as shown in some recent reports, has been an increase of population 
daughter of Evelyn Pierrepont, Duke of Kingston. He continued to | as well as rental and wealth, and the country has aad of 
hold the office of Privy Seal till his death, December 25, 1754. | complaint. Whether the clansmen were not in some sense owners 
Granville, the second Earl Gower, married, as his second wife, | of the soil, tenants in common with their chief, is a moot question 
Lady Louisa Egerton, daughter of Scroop, first Duke of Bridge- | which the Courts decided one way and popular opinion another. 
water, great-grandson of Frances Stanley, a descendant of | The luck of the Gowers did not end here. Besides this immense 
Brandon, Duke of Suffolk, and Princess Mary Tudor. This accession of territory, the death of Francis, Duke of Bridgewater, in 
marriage entitles the Gowers to quarter the royal arms, and | January, 1803, broughtasecond. The great landed estates of that 
brought eventually a large slice out of the great Bridgewater | house in Lancashire, Shropshire, and Staffordshire, with the whole 
property. In December, 1755, the first Fox persuaded the | of the canal property, descended to the Marquis, and thence to his 
Duke of Bedford to ask for the office of Lord Privy Seal | younger son, Lord Francis Leveson-Gower, who took the name of 
for Earl Gower; “a great promotion,” says Walpole, “ for | Egerton, and in 1846 was created Earl of Ellesmere. The second 
sO young a man.” In January following there was a rumour , Marquis of Stafford continued to act with Pitt till the death of 
of coming invasion, and Lord Gower proposed that the great | the latter, his motion in the House of Lords in 1804 precipitating 
lords should go to their counties and raise recruits for the the fall of the Addington Ministry. He afterwards attached him- 
army, a plan which was adopted and succeeded, he himself | self to the fortunes of Lord Grenville, and made a motion on the fall 
raising 400 men. He continued to act with the Bedford | of the Grenville Ministry stigmatizing the pledges exacted by the 
party, holding various offices in the Household until 1767,| King on the Catholic question as unconstitutional. From this 
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time the Marquis gradually moved on to the Liberal party, and | 


after the Reform crisis, on the 14th January, 1853, was created | 
Duke of Sutherland. He died in July following, and he was 
succeeded by his eldest son George Granville, second Duke, a man 
of consistent Whig politics, but owing to ill-health of very retired 
habits. 


alive, and during her husband's life swayed the great power of the 
House—a power increased by her personal position as Mistress of 
the Robes. <A large family of children were singularly fortunate 
in alliances, and the third and present Duke, who succeeded in 
February, 1861, stands at the head of a family group which includes 
the Duke of Argyll, the future Duke of Leinster, the future Marquis 
of Westminster, the Earl of Ellesmere, and Earl Granville. The last 
is the son of Lord Granville Leveson-Gower, younger son of the first 


He married, in 1823, Harriett Elizabeth Georgina, third | sieved la tha od Govaumeeek 
" ° " ° ° ° e vec e oo 70ve 1¢e » 
daughter of George Howard, sixth Earl of Carlisle, who is still | eek 


| think differently. 


|} have done that often. 


iby the aged, the lame, 


Marquis of Stafford, who, in the year 1815, was created a Viscount | 


for diplomatic services, and raised in May, 1833, toan EKarldom as 
Earl Granville, the family name of the old Earls of Bath, whose 
property, with that of so many other old families, now swells the 
great stream of the luck of the Gov rs. One more favour 
was still required to raise the stream to its bank, and this, 
too, was accorded. ‘The present Duke has been distinguished 
only for his interest in suppressing fires, a useful but eccentric 
taste. He married, in June 1849, Anne, heiress of John | 
Mackenzie, Esq., of Newhall and Cromarty, and in October, 1861, 
she was created Countess of Cromartie, Viscountess Tarbat, and 
Baroness Macleod of Castlehaven, with remainder to her second | 
son Francis, by courtesy Viscount Tarbat. In less than three 
hundred years the descendants of Sir Thomas Gower, Bart., of 
Stittenham, will be in possession of eight Peerages—Sutherland, 
Argyll, Leinster, Westminster, Ellesmere, Granville, Cromartie, 
and Blantyre, and an aggregate of influence scattered over the 
three kingdoms such as no other cousinhood in the land possesses. 
The direct descendants have been as a race respectable and even 
useful; but their fortunes have been beyond their deserts, and 
we must end as we began, by pronouncing the Gowers the 
luckiest among the great Wg Houses. 





AN INSIDE VIEW OF THE REBELLION. 
[From our SpectaL CorresPoNDENT.] 
New York, November 14th, 1865. 


“Some say, continue the struggle. Let the last man die, &c., &c. I 
We ought to end the struggle and submit. But you 
say it is humiliating. No more than to surrender when whipped. “We 
Always where we could do no better. I have 
tried the experiment twice, and found it by no means foolish. Sub- 
mission is but surrender. We are fairly beaten in the whole result, and 
should at once surrender the point. If we don’t get the happiness we 
can get no more misery than we 
have felt under Jefferson Davis! .. . . - But we are whipped—fairly 
beaten. Our armies are melting, and ruin approaches us. Will con- 
tinuing this struggle help us? Every battle we might gain ought to 
wring tears from the hearts of Southern men, We are just that much 
weaker—that much nearer our final ruin. Anguish, and sorrow, and 
desolation mect us whereveg we turn. The longer the struggle the 
more of it... ..., How is it with us? The last man is in the field. 
Hali our territory overrun. Our cities gone to wreck—peopled alone 
and halt, and women, and children. While 
deserted towns and smoking ruins, and plantations abandoned and laid 
waste, meet us on all sides. And anarchy and ruin, disappointment 
and discontent, lower over all the land.” 


Not exactly, you will see, that rosy view of the results of those 


| brilliant-and-impossible-to-the-Federal-mind military combinations 


jwas “a divine institution ;” 


which so astonish and delight the Zimes and its Liverpool corres- 
pondent. As to slavery, Mr. Gaunt has something to say much to 
the purpose. He tells the people that Mr. Lincoln has the physical 
force at his disposal to carry out the Emancipation Proclamation ; 
but,” he adds, * let, [ beseech you, the negro no longer stand in 
the way of the happiness and safety of friends and kindred.” He 
| says that not many years since it was admitted at the South that 
| “slavery was an evil;” but that papers and periodicals were 
| established to “ educate the Southern mind to the belief” that it 
** because, to concede that negro 


| Slavery was morally wrong was virtually to concede the whole 


argument to the Abolitionists.” Mr. Gaunt then goes on witha 
discussion of the past and present bearings of slavery, from which 
I extract the following notable confessions :—- 

* But revolutions shake up men’s thoughts, and put them in different 
channels. I have recently talked with Southern slaveholders from 
every State. They are tired of negro slavery, and believe they could 
make more clear money, and live more peaceably, without than with 


jit, . . . . Its existence had become incompatible with the exist- 


} ae 
lence of the Government, 


Atways fancying myself so embarrassed by a wealth of topics | 


that I fear, like the man who went through the cane-brake in 
search of a straight reed, I present the readers of the Spectator with 


|ment was stronger than slavery. 


the least acceptable of those which present themselves, I am now | 


hesitating between the temptation, on the one hand, toexplain the 
difference between the healthy doct rine of State Rights and the 
baneful and destructive one of State Sovereignty, which is offered 
by the decision (utterly futile, by the way) of the Supreme Court 
of Pennsylvania, that the Conscription Act is unconstitutional ; and, 
on the other, to let you see what the rebels say of themselves and 
their cause. Concluding that the former subject, though most 
important to the understanding of the nature of our Government 


and of our present struggle, will keep a week better than the | 
‘is a letter found on the body of a rebel soldier at Rappahannock 


latter, I proceed, accordingly, to give you some extracts from 


Southern speeches, newspapers, and writings as to the authenticity of | 


which you may rest assured. You will remember the outbreak of 
disaffection at Raleigh, in North Carolina; now a still stronger 


| whites,” 


aud more important manifestation of the same kind comes from | 


Arkansas. A Union paper is now published at Little Rock in that 
State, and in that paper Mr. E. W. 
member of Congress and Brigadier-General in the insurgent army, 
addresses the people of Arkansas at great length, and with much 


Gaunt, late Confederate 


| claimed pre tection. 


candour, upon a very important subject—the position of the in- | 


Of Jefferson Davis he speaks thus :— 


“This gentleman has proved himself totally unsuited to the emer- 
gency. With the whole cotton crop and wealth of the South at his dis- 
posal, and the friendship of many European Powers, he has accomplished 
nothing abroad. His foreign policy has been a stupid failure. He has 
permitted himself to be overreached and outmanaged in everything. 


surgent cause. 


has shown him to be weak, mean, and malignant in others. He is cold, 
selfish, and supremely ambitious. And under the cover of outward 
sanctity and patriotism, flows concealed the strongest-vein of hypocrisy 
and demagogneism.” 

This is quite too bad of Gaunt, though it was more than sus- 
pected by others long before he said it. It is almost as severe 
upon Mr. Davis as the London Times was in the days of Mississippi 
repudiation, before there was any hope that the arch-repudiator 
mnight help to destroy the great Republic. 
history and present military situation of the insurrection the late 
Brigadier thus discourses :-— 


| this, you find ten who do not. . 


For, while it had stood as a wall, damming 
up the current and holding back the people and labourers of the North, 
it had, by thus precluding free intercourse between the sections, pro- 
duced a marked change in their manners, customs, and sentiments. 
And the two sections were growing more divergent every day. This 
wall or the Government—one must give way. The shock came which 
was to settle the question. I thought that the Government was 
divided, and negro slavery established for ever. Ierred, The Govern- 
Reunion is certain, but no more 
certain than the downfall of slavery.” 

Mr. Gaunt, whom the masterly statesmanship and brilliant mili- 
tary combinations of the Confederates have made a sadder, if not 
a wiser man, closes his address by saying that, although he dis- 
likes to be abused and slandered, and, more than all, to live under a 
cloud with those friends who have not reached his stand-point, he 
has determined to sever his connection with ‘an enterprise so 
fruitless and so full of woe,” no longer to help to keep the masses 
of the people under “ this terrible despotisin of Davis,’ but to do 
what he can to save the remnant of them from the wreck. 

Very different in style, but much the same in tone and purpose, 


Station, written to the poor fellow by his father, a Mississippian, 
on his birth-day, September 21st. ‘These people, if not ‘ mean 
are evidently of the poorer classes. ‘The old man says, 
among other things :—- 


‘There is not a day but that some deserters pass by going home. 
We ef ive plenty in our neighbourhood that have come home and will not 
go back to the army. A great many hate gone to Vieksburg and 
The State has gone under, and the negroes have 
all left aud gone over to the Yankees. My son, it seems hard that you 
all have to sti uy there and fight for the rich men’s property when they 
will not themselves fight for it. There are ‘some rich men who are 
gentlemen, and go in with them all. But where you find one who does 
. If France had come to our 


| assistance when we held Vicksburg, it “would have done some good. 


Our men are too much divided, as too many 
This war was got up drunk, "put they will 


But it is too late now. 
have gone back to the Union. 


| huve to settle it sober.” 
His policy at home, while proving him to be strong in ‘some respects, | 


You will see that, according to those who know something about 
it, the American ‘* Hiad ” will not be the story of half a ten years’ 


'war, and that it will end and leave Troy standing. Now, what 


Of the past military | 


the war is about we have already been told in the pages of 
Macmill n’s Magazine, by a gentleman who has not been to the 
war either as soldier or minstrel, and by the following paragraph 
from a late Richmond paper you will see how truly he stated the 
cause for which the South is fighting — 

“Nine free negroes, men and women, were brought into the Mayor's 


Court yesterday, charged with being in the city with Henrico papers. 
The negroes, when arrested, grumbled extensively that they should be 
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hauled up before the Mayor for nothing. The Mayor decided that they 
should not say they came for nothing this time, and, therefore, ordered 
them fifteen lashes each.” 

Do you not see,—I am not speaking to the editors of the Spec- 


tator, but to Thomas Carlyle, and the disciples of his ‘“ Nut shell | 


‘ Hiad *”"—do you not see that the South is only seeking the privilege 
of hiring its servants for life? And hiring servants for life is 
taking nine negroes, free negroes, mind you, nine men and women, 
—be particular to observe the women,—who are charged with 
heinous crime, to wit, the crime of being in Richmond with Hen- 
rico papers, and who grumbled at being hauled up before the 
Mayor, because they thought that being free, that is unhired for 
life, it was nothing whether they were in Richmond or in Hen- 
rico; it is the taking of these mon and women, and showing them 
that they should not say they came for nothing this time, and 
giving them, by order of his Honour the Mayor himself (and 
very grateful they ought to feel for such a distinction) fifteen 
lashes each, women and men, upon the bare back, with an instru- 


ment to which a cat is merciful, for being in Richmond when they | 


had only Henrico papers, they being yet unhired for life. O 
Homer in a nut-shell! After which it will be comfortable for you 
to learn from the same paper that, at the same place, “a great 
revival of religion is progressing at Centenary Church, Grace 
street. The church is thronged nightly, and much interest per- 
vades the meeting.” Negroes not hired for life are admitted, 
unless, indeed, they have Henrico papers. Then quickly with them 
to the flagellant, and let them repent that unpardonable sin under 
the lash. 

I could go on, for the material is ample; but this is enough. I 
will only add that, during my visit to Canada, from which I re- 
turned just before writing my last letter, I saw and heard enough 


It is thought there to be the fine thing, 
So 


Island and burn Buffalo. 
the true British thing, to be blindly inimical to this country. 
most of them overdo the matter, and are plus Secesh que les Seceshes 
mémes. ‘The course of the Governor and of Lord Lyons indicates 
a feeling which we wish had existed two years and more ago. 
A YANKEE. 

P.S.—I wish to enter my protest against one judgment of a man 
whose writings we all admire. Mr. Hawthorne says that he found 
the women in England all ugly alike. Iam sorry for him. My 
lines have fallen in pleasanter places. I am hard to please in 
women and poets, and I have never been across the water; yet 
some of the most beautiful and the loveliest women I ever saw were 
your countrywomen. And they were beautiful and lovely just as 
their cousins, my own countrywomen, are beautiful and lovely. | 
Put a dozen of each of them in a room together, and except in 
some trifling, very trifling, peculiarity of dress and speech, you 
could not tell which was born in the Old England and which in 
the New. For, Mr. Anthony Trollope, your Ophelia Gledd, name 
and all, is a creature to set a Yankee’s teeth on edge. 








THE IRISH NATION AND THE RIVAL CHURCHES. | 
To tHe Eprror or THe *“ Specrator.” 
S1r,—I cannot think that the letter of Dr. M’Hale to Mr. Glad- | 
stone is deserving of the contempt which the Times bestowed upon | 
it. So far as the Archbishop intended an attack upon the 
Ballinasloe Fair and the Protestant nobleman to whom that 
‘bucolic ” entertainment is indebted for its chief success, the | 
friends of Ireland can have little sympathy with him. To what-| 
ever extent they may agree or disagree with Lord Clan- | 
carty’s politics, they must allow that he has done more than 
most landlords—I am afraid I must add, than any parsons or 
priests—to benefit his neighbourhood and produce a clean and 
thriving town. But allowing for a little bitterness against an 
unmitigated opponent of his opinions and his order, and assuming 
that Dr. M'Hale is more competent to understand the sins of 
ecclesiastics than those of laymen, I can gather admonitions 
from him which men of my class ought not to disregard. The 
priests of his diocese, of course, owe him official homage. ‘To us he 
may be a disagreeable medium for conveying a very serious mes- 
sage, one which may come hereafter with a more terrible evidence 
and interpretation than it can receive from the most hostile prelate 
or agitator. 

What I understand Dr. M’Hale to say, in a multitude of rheto- 
rical phrases, which are as natural to him as they are distasteful to 
us, is that the Irish cannot be saved from deserting their country 
(if that is considered a calamity), and that the country itself cannot 
be made a tolerable one, by the most assiduous attention to the im- 
provement of the breed of cattle; that unless we can raise the 





| 
to prevent me from being at all surprised at the official announce- | 

| 
ment of the plot hatched there to free the prisoners on Johnson’s | 


| if he had the land fully and utterly surrendered to him, should we 


| condition of the human breed, to which, by the original charter of 
the Creator, the cattle are made subject, the case is desperate, the 
| land must perish utterly. It is clear, from his reference to the 
| better days of O'Connell, and from his comparison of monster 
meetings for agitation with monster meetings for giving prizes to 
fine oxen, that he does not understand by an elevation in the con- 
dition of the people a mere physical improvement. Zhat he knows 
| well could not be furthered by the most patriotic gatherings. 
But they awakened, he supposes, the heart, the moral energy 
of the Celtic people; and this awakening, he believes, and 
courageously affirms, to be ultimately a greater blessing than 
any other. I must acknowledge an entire agreement with 
him so far. If 1 hesitate about the means to this good 
}end—if I doubt whether the flattery of some of the worst parts 
of the Irish nature in which O'Connell systematically indulged was 
favourable to the development of its nobler elements—I do not 
deny that almost any movement is better than stagnation. And I 
can scarcely anticipate much opposition on the part of a prelate to 
the sentiment that whatever moral benefits may have proceeded 
from the ery of Repeal, the moral benefits imparted by one who is 
entrusted with a divine gospel and divine sacraments ought to be 
somewhat higher in degree, somewhat more pure in kind, 

By this test, then, Dr. M’Hale tries our ininistrations and his 
own. Are they calling forth the true man in the Irish peasant ; 
are they enabling him more to assert his dignity as a child of God ? 
Certainly the battle of the Churches must be brought at last to 
| this issue. Is English gold, English official patronage, English 
| zeal for Protestantism,—are the traditions of Rome, the authority 
of Rome, the awful sanctity with which Rome surrounds her 
priests,—working out this result? If either were left without the 
other—if England were not molested by any priestly interference— 
if it could induce Connaught to abjure Romanism to-morrow—if, 
on the other hand, the Irish priests were left without the parson, 


| 
| 
| 


see that nation of men which Dr. M’Hale so reasonably prefers, 
as every Christian must, to the most highly educated and corpu- 
lent beasts ? 

These are questions to be solemnly debated in all our minds. [ 
believe we owe much to Dr. M’Hale for putting the whole case so 
distinctly before us. He cannot be accused of making it look too 
favourable to his own side. The priests have enormous influence 
over the people, an influence heightened by the prestige of former 


| persecutions, by the supposed contempt of a dominant religion. 


Yet they have not succeeded in raising the people above the condi- 
tion which Dr. M’Hale stigmatizes as bucolic on their own soil. 


| When a spirit of enterprise and adventure, which Saxons have 


assuredly no right to contemn, stirs the Celt, in spite of wars, 
and seas, of sacerdotal exhortations, perhaps maledictions, he seeks 


a home in another continent. ‘The Romanist Archbishop is a most 


| candid confessor of the shortcomings of those who possess, as he 


supposes, a whole armoury of spiritual terrors and spiritual conso- 
lations. Ought we to be less candid? Have we done what they 
have failed to do? We can turn some Roman Catholics into 
Protestants ; have we turned Roman Catholics or Protestants from 
jobbers into honest men, from tellers of lies into speakers of truth, 
from the worship of the devil to the worship of God? 

If the creed is true which Romanists and Protestants equally 
pretend to hold fast, there must be a Father who is stronger 
than the father at Rome, than the money and the statesmen of 
England. If they do come forth, either or both of them, as minis- 
ters of that Father, with a declaration of His will and His power 
to turn the hearts of men to Him, to raise them from death 
to life, might not either of them do something better than 
proselytize from the other? ‘There are strong words spoken about 
prosely tism—yes, and proselytism from heathenism to the worship 
of the God of Abraham—by One whom both Romanists and Pro- 
testants profess to revere. I will not quote them. They had bet- 
ter be thought over in silence. They may teach us that prosely- 
tism was not His work who came to reconcile men to God and to 
each other ; and that it cannot be ours if we would walk in His 
steps. 

And that work of forming citizens and men which has been the 
work of the Church, so far as it has walked in His steps, cannot be 
expected from rival Churches, each of which supposes that its 
highest mission is to extinguish the other. It is better, no doubt, 
that they should exist side by side in continual warfare than that 
the Irish nation should suppose that the highest power in Heaven 
and earth resides in the Vatican or in Downing Street. But their 
conflicts may suggest that dreadful alternative as well as the 
victory of one of them. Their conflicts are suggesting it to 
numbers. If the Romanist priest, if the Anglo-Irish parson, has no 
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higher confidence than in one of these powers, let him say so. If he | 


has a higher faith let him proclaim it. Hemay find that no appliances 
of present reward, of future terror, are so mighty. What could 
civilize savages and extirpate serpents in the days of old may 
have that power still. We, at least, are bound to think that it has, 
however many may assure us that we are deceived. 

I say we, though I have nothing to do with Ireland. You may 
think it is foolish in an English clergyman so to identify him- 
self with a Church in a different position from his own, likely to 
undergo a searching inquiry soon, which ours may for a time 
escape. I quite admit that a statesman may—that some of the 
most enlightened statesmen will—consider that the Protestant 
Establishment there stands on an entirely different ground from 
the Protestant [stablishment here. As a Churchman, I must 
hold that if we believe there or here in a Protestant Estab- 
lishment we believe in a fiction, which, like all fictions, must perish. 
I say that I believe in God the Father Almighty. I look to that 
faith to protect me from any pseudo-father who narrows the Univer- 
sal family to a Latin family, who cannot keep that Latin family 
together, who cannot restore life or unity to any portion of it. 
I look to that faith to protect me from sects and denominations 
which, when we cry for unity, hold forth the promise of ever 
multiplying and everlasting separations. The mere notion or 
dream of an establishment will not enable us to hold our ground 
against the Romanist or the Protestant Dissenters, but supplies the 
best arguments to both. If Romanists and Dissenter, and we who 
call ourselves members of the English or Lrish Protestant Church, will 
repent and will acknowledge, indeed, the faith we profess in common, 
there may be a new life in us all, we may impart some to the people 
among whom we dwell. Then the Protestant Establishment may 
take care of itself. The members of the Liberation Society may 
throw it down, if they can. ‘The members of the Church Defence 
Association may hold it up, if they can. The first cannot extinguish 
anything which is true; the last cannot maintain anything that 
is fictitious. The crisis which is to try what is true, what is 
fictitious, may come first in Ireland. But woe to us if we any of 
us dream of escaping it, or wish to escape it !— Faithfully yours, 

Aw Eno iso CLERGYMAN, 





THE OXFORD PROFESSORSHIP OF ECCLESIASTICAL 
HISTORY. 
To tue Eprror or tHe “ Spectator.” 

Sir,—The paragraph in last Saturday's Spectator relating to the 
Oxford Professorship of Ecclesiastical History has occasioned much 
surprise to your Oxford readers. 

Of the two gentlemen to which that paragraph refers, one 
neither is nor has ever been a candidate for the chair. It is, there- 
fore, somewhat superfluous to inquire into his fitness or unfitness 


for an office to which he does not aspire. But, whether fit or unfit, 
he is most certainly not a man of ‘‘no power ;”’ he is, on the con- | 


trary, well known among us as a man of admirable scholarship, 
and of remarkable energy and ability. 

The other gentleman, it is stated, ** has absolutely no knowledge 
of Church History, or any collateral subject.” This could hardly 
be true of a sixth-form school-boy ; it is inconceivable that it 
should be true of the schoolmaster of one of the best schools in 
the kingdom, and it is further emphatically contradicted by his 
friends.—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 


November 26. OXONIENSIs. 








BOOKS. 
ee 
MR, LONGFELLOW’S NEW POEMS. 
Ir is rather a remarkable fact that the most striking characteristic 
common to all the more eminent American authors is not one of 
substance but one of form, and that, too, one which we should 
have supposed scarcely attainable amidst the rougher society of 
anew world,—a certain limpid purity and fluent refinement of 
expression. If we number up the greater American names, 
Hawthorne, Lowell, Longfellow, Bryant, Washington Irving, 
Prescott, Channing,—almost all, indeed, of any note except, 
perhaps, Dr. Holmes, whose style is sufficiently clear, but not 
exactly refined—(with Edgar Poe the turbidness is not in the 
expression but the heart),—the one common characteristic is the 
grace, and ease, and simplicity of style which makes their words 
run like a flowing stream across the mind, rising in Hawthorne 
aud Longfellow to the silver music of a fountain’s flow and fall. 
Probably this great ease and simplicity of style arises in some 
degree from the ease and uniformity of the conditions of life in a 
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country where wide social extremes, and the puzzle which great 
No doubt 
a great social uniformity presents fewer obstacles to the harmo- 
_ hizing and refining effort of the intellect than the complexities of 
English society, and the comparatively unpuzzled mind runs off 

in comparatively easy and harmonious speech, It is always 

easier to give a high polish to the grain of a single substance 
than to a surface thickly inlaid with various distinct substances, 
—and we think this is more thana mere illustrative simile. But 
| however that may be, the fact is certain, that American literature 
has attained at a single bound a style as graceful and polished as 
that of Addison. 

Longfellow is certainly chiefly characterized by the crystal 
grace of his poems. Nor is it mere refinement of style by which he 
is principally distinguished, for that would tell us little of him as 
a poet. Even in subjects there is a greater and a less capacity 
for what we may call the crystal treatment; and Longfellow 
always selects those in which a clear, still, pale beauty may be 
seen by a swift, delicate vision, playing almost on the surface. 
Sometimes he is tempted by the imaginative purity of a subject 
(as was Mr. Matthew Arnold, in his poem of * Balder Dead”) to 
forget that he has not adequate vigour for its grasp, as in the 
series in this volume on the Saga of King Olaf, which is, in his 
hands, only classical, while by its essence it ought to be forceful. 
But, on the whole, every volume he has published has been filtered 
into purer and brighter beauty than the last, and—if we except 
“ Hiawatha.” where his subject was peculiarly suited to the grace- 
ful surface humour of his geuius,—this is, to our minds, the plea- 
santest of all his volumes. His reputation was acquired by a 
kind of rhetorical-sentimental class of poem, which has, we are 
happy to say, disappeared from his more recent volumes,—the 
“life is real, life is earnest ” sort of thing, and ail the platitudes 
of feverish youth. Experience always sooner or later filters a 
genuine poet clear of that class of sentiments, teaching him that 
true as they are, they should be kept back, like steam, for working 
the will, and not let off by the safety-valve of imaginative ex- 
pression. In this volume such beauty as there is, is pure beauty, 
though it is not, of course, of a very powerful kind. Mr. Long- 
fellow has adopted the idea of Chaucer (recently taken up also by 
his friend Mr. Clough with greater genius, but, unfortunately, 
less of life and leisure at his command), of waking each of a group 
of friends relate a tale at a ** wayside inn,” and, as generally 
happens in such cases, perhaps, the best part of the poem is the 
prelude which introduces and describes the various guests and 
story-tellers in the Massachusetts wayside inn. One of them 
is a musician who plays upon a violin :— 


social miseries bring with them, are almost unknown. 


“ The instrument on which he played 
Was in Cremona’s workshops made, 
By a great master of the past, 
Ere yet was lost the art divine ; 
Fashioned of maple and of pine, 
That in Tyrolian forests vast 
Had rocked and wrestled with the blast.” 
Aud the musician himself is finely described as listening to the 
music that haunts the heart of his instrument before he can 
educe it :— 
* Before the blazing fire of wood 
Erect the rapt musician stood ; 
And ever and anon he bent 
His head upon his instrument, 
And seemed to listen till he caught 
Confessions of its secret thought,— 
The joy, the triumph, the lament, 
The exultation and the pain; 
Then by the magic of his art 
He soothed the throbbings of its heart, 
And lulled it into peace again.” 


No one could have distilled, as it were, the rapture ot musical 
inspiration into wore lustrous speech than this; and the deserip- 
tion of the young Sicilian is scarcely less bright and liquid :— 





“A young Sicilian, too, was there ;— 

In sight of Etna born and bred, 

Some breath of its voleanie air 

Was glowing in his heart and brain ; 
And being rebellious to his liege 

After Palermo’s fatal siege, 

Across the Western seas he fled, 

In good King Bomba’s happy reign. 
His face was like a summer night, 

All flood d with a dusky light ; 

His hands were small; his teeth shone white 
As seashells, when he smiled or spoke ; 
His sinews supple and strong as oak ; 
Clean shaven was he as a priest, 

Who at the Mass on Sunday sings ; 
Save that upon his upper lip 

His beard a good palm's length at least, 
Level and pointed at the top, 
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Shot sideways like a swallow’s wings. 
The poets read he o’er and o’er, 

And most of all the Immortal four 
Oi Italy ; and next to those 

The story-telling bard of prose 

Who wrote the joyous Tuscan tales 
Of the Decameron, that make 
Fiesole’s green hills and vales 
Remembered for Boceaccio’s sake. 
Much, too, of music was his thought, 
The melodies and measures fraught 
With sunshine and the open air 

Of vineyards, and the singing sea 

Of his beloved Sicily.” 

This is not a very powerful species of poetry, and yet it is 
very pleasant, aud to our ears much more truly poetical than the 
seutimental verse which first obtained for Longfellow his wide 
popularity. Longfellow does not catch the deepest beauty or 
the deepest passions which human life presents to us. Lis tale 
of “ 'Torquomada ” and the consuming fire of persecuting ortho- 
doxy, is comparatively feeble and ineffectual. But he catches 
the surface bubbles,—the imprisoned air which rises from the 
stratum next beneath the common-place,—the beauty that a 
mild and serene inteilect can see issuing everywhere, both from 
nature and from life.—with exceedingly delicate discrimination ; 
and his poetry affects us with the same sense of beauty as the 
blue wood-smoke curling up from a cottage chimney into an 
evening sky. The essence of poetry consists in giving us by 
music and by thought this inner sense of the unity of life in the 
scenes or feelings it depicts ; the power of poetry is measured by 
the variety and range of the life it can thus succeed in reducing 
to anartistic harmony aud unity. Longfellow does not attempt 
to deal with rich or various materials. He seizes on the lighter 
phases of gentle loveliness, and distils them at once into bis verse. 

And he does this with a true poetic felicity of language that 
shows how keenly he feels the expressive associations of the 
words he uses, which are never far fetched, though often fetched 
from afar. We will give but one example,—we might select a 
hundred,—of the felicity with which he illustrates a compara- 
tively narrow poetic theme,—and he does this in some respects 
better the narrower it is. In describing the falcon’s dreain in his 
story of Sir Frederigo he says :— 

“ Beside him motionless, the drowsy bird 
Dreamed of the chase, and in his slumber heard 
The sudden scythe-like sweep of wings that dare 
The headlong plunge through eddying gulfs of air.” 

The beauty of the adjective “scythe-like,” as applied to the 
sweep of the falcon’s wings, is by no means exhausted when you 
have thought of the motion and of the sound it suggests. It calls 
up, besides, a hundred associations with dewy summer mornings 
and ‘wet, bird-haunted English lawns” that help the beauty, 
the freshness, and the music of the thought. Ofsuch delicate 
touches as these this last volume of Mr. Longfellow, though by 
no means of the highest order of poetry, is very full. And few 
influences on the imagination are more resting and sunny, though 
there may be many more bracing and stimulating. ‘The poem on 
“The Birds. of Killingworth” is full of such beauties. 





DR. TRAVERS TWISS ON THE LAWS OF WAR* 
By the publication of this volume Dr. Twiss completes his task, 
having surveyed the rights and duties of nations in time of peace in 
a volume published som: eighteen months back. It is no dis- 
paragement to the character of this very valuable work to say that 
many readers will probably lay it down with a certain feeling of 
disappointment. For the first. time since our attainment of 
maritime supremacy, Englishmen find themselves iu the position 


of neutrals, and we are all warmly discussing questions of | a . n : 
' for contraband goods are not seizable in neutral territory, while all 


international law from what is to us an entirely new point of 
view. 





The works of former writers are eagerly consulted, but | 


they, too, were Englishmen, and discussed the subject of neutral 


rights from the stand-point of belligerents, while the foreign jurists, 
like M. Hautefeuille, seem commonly to have no other object 


than to let the world know what rules their private notions of | 


equity would impose on mankind. The consequence is, that we 
are very apt to turn toa volwne, emanating from so accomplished 
a civilian as Dr, Twiss, and appearing just at the present moment, 
under the idea that we shall find all the questions of inter- 


| as to right. 


'the body of the work, but in his preface. 


} 


preface must be content to hear his complaint dismissed with the 
old-fashioned sentence, ‘ Caveat emptor.” Dr. Twiss plainly warns 
him that the plan of this work is to avoid “ all speculative dis- 
cussions,” and that it is intended less for “ the general reader ” 
than for ‘t those who are engaged in the practical duties of diplo- 
macy and in other active departments of public life.” What 
Dr. Twiss has done is to “select the most important topics of 
those branches of the law of nations which have reference to the 
rights and duties of bolligerents ” inter se and towards neutrals, 
and to ascertain by en historical analysis of the practice which 
has at different times prevailed what are the principles which 
lie at the base of the law. For instance, the limitations to 
the rights of belligerents on the high seas in favour of neutrals 
have varied very much at diffrent times, and are in the author's 
view rather matter of fact than of principle. After the breaking 
up of the Roman Empire the police of the seas was maintained 
by private associations of merchants, t» whom sovereigus were 
quite unable to afford protection. The latter were even obliged 
to invoke the assistance of the associations, and to conform to 
their usages, which thus became by degrees the customary law 
ofthe sea. It was natural that the customs founded by merchants 
should be, on the whole, favourable to trade, and accordingly 
neutral goods on board an enemy’s ship were always restored to 
the owners, aud enemy’s goods on board a newtral ship were not 
considered to infect the ship itself with a hostile character. It is 
remarkable that the author of the severer rule was Francis I., so 
that the practices of which the French writers on international 
law complained so bitterly during the last war were the invention 
of their own princes. The Réglement of 1545, which ordered 
the French Admiralty to condemn neutral goods found on board 
an enemy’s ship, and neutral ships laden with enemy’s goods, was 
maintained till 1778, and was revived for about three years by 
the French Republic. The much discussed principle of “ free 
ship, free goods,” seems to have been the invention of De 
Witt, who, however, sacrificed the Dutch merchants to the Dutch 
shipowners ; for while by various treaties he stipulated for that 
rule, he conceded that Dutch goods should be confiscated when 
found ina belligerent vessel. The principle of free ship free 
goods, was further adopted by England, France, Spain, and 
Holland, inter se, in the treaty of Utrecht, and has recently been 
adopted at the Congress of Paris by all the Powers of the civilized 
world except the United States, the Confederate States, Spain, 
and Mexico. There are, therefore, no less than four distinct 
systems of law with reference to the exercise of belligerent rights 
on the high seas which have found favour with particular 
nations at various times. 1. The rule of the Consolato del Mare, 
which may be called the common law of the seas ; by this, neutral 
property is exempt from capture unless contraband or engaged in 
breaking blockade. 2. The old French rule, by which neutral pro- 
perty is liable to capture when found in conjunction with enemy's 
property. 3. The rule which attributes to all goods the same cha- 
racter as that of the ship in which they are; enemy's ship, 
enemy's goods; neutral ship, noutral goods. 4. The rule which 
exempts neutral property from capture everywhere, and even 
enemy's goods when in a neutral vessel. But having thus 
established the practice at different times on this subject, and 
pointed out the practical consequences of the new rule adopted 
by. the Congress of Paris, Dr. Twiss makes no attempt to 
determine what ought to be the rule, even though he takes the 
pains to show the unsoundness of the principle on which certain 


jurists have attempted to found the principle that the flag covers 


the goods, viz., that every ship is a part of the territory of the 
nation whose flag she bears. This he rejects, because, if so, a 
neutral vessel carrying contraband of war cannot be seized, 


nations admit that the carrying of contraband by vessels is cause 
of forfeiture. But having rejected it, he is content to leave the 
matter there; rules of international law are in his view mere con- 
ventional rules resting on the agreement of nations. 

lt must not, however, be supposed that Dr. ‘I'wiss is carcless 
He himself suggests various ameliorations of the 
practice of belligerents in favour of neutrals—not, however, in 
He contends, for 
instance, that neutrals for a given time after the establishment of 


national law which circumstances have raised during the last two | a blockade ought to be free from capture, unless they attempt 
years settled therein by an authority which we cannot suspect , to run it after an actual warning to desist from the blockading 


of hostility to our maritime. power. 


The feeling is a very | squadron. Again, he would compel a belligerent to notify to 


natural one, but he who buysa book without first reading the | neutrals what articles of equivocal use it intends to treat as cou- 
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uncertainty which is popularly attributed to international law. | The idea of Hannah Thurston is that of Tennyson's “ Princess,” to 
People turn to Grotins, and Vattel, and Bynkershoek, and | account for and to justify the existing relation of woman to man, 
complain that they all differ; and so long as the attempt is to/ and when we say that it is readable after that fine poeem we 
discover what is the law of nature, or the rule of right reason, or | have, perhaps, given it the highest praise. The idea, however, is 
of humanity, the jurists will continue to differ. This, however, |; worked out one step farther than the point at which the poet 
is not an argument for abandoning such investigations, in which, | stopped, and amidst a very different scene. Hannah Thurston, 
probably, ali the various ameliorations of the laws of war that have | the centre figure, is a Quaker girl, bred up in a New England 
from time to time been introduced have their origin. But it is of | village, the child of a mother whose character is one of the most 
the utmost importance to distinguish accurately between what is | exquisite modern fiction has produced, and who tells in the first 
by custom the law of nations and what any given writer thinks | thirty pages of the second volume a story, such as the author of 
ought to be the law. Jurists generally have not seen the import- | * Paul Ferroll” may read with a sigh, confessing how far she has 
ance of this distinction, and hence the danger of trustiug to , been outdone. Compressed by the social system amidst which she 
their guidance. Dr. Twiss is more modest, and has in couse- | has to live, and whichis the narrowest, perhaps, existing on earth, 
quence produced a really useful book. panting with desire for a higher and more harmonious life, with 
It is also right to say that Dr. Twiss is a writer of extreme im- | a mind choked with the thirst for beauty no New Englander can 
partiality. He even intimates that he considers it possible that ' gratify, and for the social perfection which is as distant there as 
neutral vessels may be considered to partake of a hostile character _ here, Hannah Thurston has thrown herself into the world of ideas. 
if they carry enemy's despatches to a neutral port ina public | Behind the deep hedge of the “uneo’ gude” which surrounds New 
letter-bag, under the seal of a neutral post-office. And, no doubt, England society stands always a band of “reformers,” whose imagi- 
there is no decision distinctly in point, if by enemy’s despatches | nations are as unsatisfied by the Calvinistic theology as by the mate- 
are understood despatches containing the instructions of the | rial life around them, who must have work as well as objects of 
enemy to his generals or civil governors, or their instructions to, meditation, and who throw themselves sometimes with absurd 
their subordinates, or vice versé. Such despatches have been | vehemence, sometimes with evil fervour, but always with stardling 
held to be a cause of confiscation if they are being carried directly | earnestness, into projects of social reform. ‘The Tribune has been 
to a hostile port, and, arguing by analogy, it would seem jn its tim: the mouthpiece of more “isms” in New York alone 
that the fact that they have a prior intermediate destination | than France has produced in a century, and Bayard Taylor, like 
to a neutral port would make no difference. The point would | Nathaniel Hawthorne, has sympathized for a moment with all. 
probably turn on whether the captain knew the character; Hannah Thurston takes as her part the advocacy of woman's 
of the despatches or not, which in the case put he could, rights, becomes a lecturer so like, and yet so different from, the 
scarcely do. It must be observed, however, that if the Dinah of “Adam Bede,” and at thirty renounces marriage in 
despatches are addressel to the enemy's ambassador at a neu- | favour of the mission she fancies herself called to perform. She 
tral court, the case of the Caroline, decided by Lord Stowell, | is at the height of her village influence, recognized by all as a 
is a distinct authority that the carriage of them by a neutral is} woman whom it is possible for men to love, yet with something 
not cause of confiscation, though how far other countries may | in hor beyond womanhood, when she meets Maxwell Woo Ibury, 
choose to follow that rule it is, of course, impossible to say. We | Mr. Taylor's type of a man, who may be shortly described as a 
may add, that unless the case of the Treut be considered authori- | good “ Rochester,” and finds her theories imperfect. The plot 
tative there is, so far as we know, no decisioa that it is unlawful | consists in the gradual victory of earthly love over Hannah's 
to seize an enemy’s ambassador on board a neutral vessel. Of dreamy imagination, the slow recognition, worked out with 
course, this would not be admitted by those who contend that a) exquisite art, of the great truth that woman desires a place in 
ship is a part of the territory of the nation to which she belongs. | the world which is noé that of man’s equal ally. She finds in her 
But if, as seems the better opinion, this doctrine is rejected, there | lover's cold reasoning power the product, not of temperament, 
is something to be said for the American seizure of Mr. Mason. | but of wide experience, something which first chills and then 
No doubt it is absurd that “the flag should cover goods” but | strengthens her own imagination, recognizes as their intercourse 
not persons; but this is not the law as between Lngland and proceeds that there is a radical inherent difference in the intellect 
America, the latter Power being no party to the rules of the | of the sexes, discovers soon after that the one is the complement 
Congress of Paris. On all such doubtful points, however, Dr. | of the other, and then, moved by instinct and not by any one of 
Twiss says nothing. There really is at present no law upon | all these reasonings, loves with all her heart and soul. She still, 
them, and the discussion of them belongs to speculative works | however, struggles hardto retain the strong mental stimulus—sti- 
and not to law books. This book is, therefore, an elementary mulusasofalcohol, which her theories have afforded, and Woodbury, 
work on the subject of which it treats. So understood, the reader | an able man of the world, marries her with a promise that she 
will find it an excellent text-book, methodically arranged, and | shall be as independent, as much mistress of her own actions, as 
written in a style which is really admirable, not merely for its | if she had been but an intimate male friend. The promise clouds 
clearness but its elegance. her life, and she finds that the independence is a chain, for it com- 
pels her to pass life hungering to discover the wishes her husband 
HANNAH THURSTON.* will not ex press, lest they should interfere with her independence. 
Ir Bayard Taylor has not placed himself, as we are half inclined to | She realizes at last that the sense of sacrifice adds in woman only 
suspect, in the front rank of novelists, he has produced a very re- | to the fullness of love, that submission to woman is gain not de- 
markable book, a really original story admirably told, crowded | privation, and acknowledges that, after all, it is in the union and 
with life-like character, full of delicate and subtle sympathy | not in the equality of the sexes that social happiness is to be 
with ideas the most opposite to his own, and lighted up through. | found. 
out with that playful humour which suggests always wisdom, It looks very didactic all that, as we have put it, but as Mr. 
rather than mere fun. The first impression, indeed, of the few | Taylor tells the story, every idea rising naturally out of the 
Englishmen who know Mr. Taylor's previous writings will | exquisitely natural incident, there is nothing didactic about it 
probably be one of exceeding surprise. They knew, indeed, that | beyond a conversation or two between Hannah Thurston and her 
he could describe with a power which belongs to few, even inthis | lover, absolutely necessary to the development of his purpose. 
age of description, and the sketches of nature scattered through | They will be found just as interesting to all young ladies as the 
these volumes, beautiful as they are, will not be beyond their stock pair of lovers, and they are the centre of a group of abso- 
anticipation ; but no one attributed to Mr. Taylor the true creative lutely original figures. Mr. Taylor has discerned the trath which 
power. Yet there are a dozen characters interwoven into the plot | Americans are so slow to learn, that if their literature is ever to 
of this book, every one of whom is to the reader as a remem- | be original it must draw its sap from the soil. He is not afraid 
bered friend, a living and moving figure, whom he can recog- | to lay his scene in the village of Ptolemy, “ which has Mulligans- 
nize and watch as if he were in the flesh, whose action he can | villeon the east, Anacreon on the north, and Atanga city on the 
study, and in whom the slightest incoherence would startle him | west,” or to confine his characters to people to be found only in 
as incoherences in actual life might do. Their vividness is the! an American village. And most original characters they are. 
more striking, because Mr. Taylor in his St. Petersburg leisure’ From Mr. Merryfield, the weak but well-to do farmer, who at 
has evidently been endeavouring to give to his book something fifty has found that he has ideas, and accepts with weak honesty and 
of artistic perfection, and has subordinated all his characters to the | fullness of conviction all manner of “ isms,” believes in woman's 
two central figures as strictly as ifhe were preparing a drama_ rights and spirit-rapping, teetotalism and vegetable dietetics, but 
for exacting but able actors, and has forced all to assist, each in | staggers when asked to yield up his farm as a basis for a model 
his or her degree, in the development of his moral purpose. community, to Eliza Clancy, the old spinster, who makes frocks 
* Hanauh Thurston, By Bayard Taylor. Loudon: Sampson and Low. | for her spiritual child, the little brown convert of Jutnapore, and 
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the Rev. Mr. Styles, who fears that so many lamps at the sewing 
union “looks a little like levity,” every character is original and 
distinct, and every one has that flavour of something like yet 
different from ourselves which we find in all Americans. Mrs. 
Waldo, indeed, wife of the Cimmerian clergyman (the Cimmerians 
are a sect of Baptists, one of the little sects ‘who exist through 
force of obstinacy”), the large-hearted, cheerful woman, with a 
benevolence too great for her creed, and a social tact she has 
little chance of displaying, and a liberality of view she is afraid 


for her husband's position to betray, is true of any Protestant | 


country under the sun. But we feel that Mrs. Merryfield, with 


her face “all amiability relieved by dyspepsia,” her sullen inde- | 


pendence in imbecility, her belief in prophets and “isms,” would 
be impossible in any place save New England, where a terrible 
social compression produces an infinity of mental cones,— 
hard little excrescences projected out of a substance naturally 
soft to pulpiness. So is Mrs. Babb, the rigid angular house- 
keeper, who does her daty so strictly, lest Jason, whose second 
wife she has been, might “ not let her sit next him on the steps 


of the golden city,” utterly American. We could find the | 


thing, the hard steely beliefin a physical form of the life to come, 
among the Antinominan labourers of whom Essex and Suffolk 


are full, but the mode of the thing is Yankee, from the comic | 


beginning to the most tragic end. Seth Wattles, too, the “ ideaed” 
tailor, who’ thinks because he is a social reformer, and she a 
social reformer, that, therefore, Hannah Thurston will marry 
him, is absolutely American, though there ave few among us who 
could not find on the spot an original for this sketch :— 

“ Seth was an awkward, ungainly person, whose clothes were a con- 
tinual satire on his professional skill. The first impression which the 
man made was the want of compact form. His clay seemed to have 


been modelled by a bungling apprentice, and imperfectly baked after- | 
wards. The face was long and lumpy in outline, without a proper co- | 


herence between the features—the forehead being sloping and contracted 


at the temples, the skull running backwards in a high, narrow ridge. | 


Thick hair, of a faded brown colour, parted a little on one side, was 
brushed behind his ears, where it hung in stiff half-curls upon a broad, 


falling shirt-collar, which revealed his neck down to the crest of the | 


breast-bone, His eyes were opaque grey, prominent, and devoid of ex- 
pression. His nose was long and coarsely constructed, with blunt end 
and thick nostrils; and his lips, though short, of that peculiar, shape- 
less formation, which prevents a clear line of division between them. 
Heavy, and of a pale, purplish red colour, they seemed to run together 
at the inner edges, His hands were large and hanging, and all his 
joints apparently knobby and loose. His skin had that appearance of 
oily clamminess which belongs to such an organization. Men of this 
character seem to be made of sticks and putty. There is no nerve, no 
elasticity, no keen, alert, impressible life in any part of their bodies.” 
All these characters, their ways and their follies, their weak- 
nesses and their strength, are described with a genial sympathy, 
an appreciation of both sides of his subjects, sometimes a loving 
liking for the work of his own brain, such as can only be felt by a 
man to whom varied experience has given the trae spirit of 
toleration, that which tolerates nothing, but accepts all good and 
evil as having its appoiuted place and meaning in the world. His 
style, which, except that he every now and then indulges in a 
physical-intellectual flight, such as no American can always avoid, 
is simple masculine English, just mellowed by a fleeting tinge 
of humour, helps the impression of his though:s, while he finds 
or makes ample opportunities for his special descriptive power— 
@ power in its essence that of the painter, but, as it were, har- 
dened by the habit of making scenes plain as well as pictorial. 
3 I I 
The reader in these six lines sees as well as enjoys the prospect 
of Ptolemy :— 


“ Rising out of the Southern valleys, he sped along, over the cold, | 


rolling uplands of the watershed, and reached Mulligansville towards 
noon. Here the road turned westward, and a further drive of three 
miles brought him to the brink of the long descent to East Atauga 
Creek. At this point, a superb winter landscape was unfolded before 
him. Ptolemy, with its spires, its one compactly-built, ambitious street, 
its seattered houses and gardens, lay in the centre of the picture. On 
the white floor of the valley were drawn, with almost painful sharpness 
and distinctness, the outlines of farm-houses and barns, fences, isolated 


trees, and the winding lines of elm and alder which marked the courses | 


of the streams. Beyond the mouth of the further valley rose the long, 
cultivated sweep of the western hill, flecked with dull purple patches 
of pine forest. Northward, across the white meadows and the fringe of 
trees along Roaring Brook, rose the sunny knoll of Lakeside, sheltered 


by the dark woods behind, while further, stretching far away between | 


the steep shores, gleamed the hard, steel-bluo sheet of the lake. The 
air was so intensely clear that the distance was indicated only by a dif- 
ference in the hue of objects, not by their diminished distinctness.” 

We have, we perceive, failed to convey the precise impres- 
sion—that of a new kind of power, which this novel has made 


upon our own minds, No flavour was ever yet tasted through a 


description, and it is the flavour undefined and indefinable 
which is spread through every page of Hannah Thurston (except, 
perhaps, the very last scene, which is a failure) that renders it 


so appetizing. But we shall have fulfilled our purpose if we only 
induce our readers to test for themselves whether America has 
not produced a third novelist, Hawthorne and Holmes being the 


other two, whom Englishmen can thoroughly appreciate and 


enjoy. 





DE VIGNE’S MEXICO. 

| In 1851 Mr. de Vigne, having well nigh exhausted Eastern travel, 
left England with the inteution of visiting, as a traveller for 
| pleasure, the whole continent of the New World. With charac- 
teristic energy and defiance of obstacles, he carried out nearly his 
entire design, and in the space of five years visited the United 
States, Canada and the Far West, Mexico, the West Indies, the 
| Republics of the Isthmus, and fiually travelled overland from 
Buenos Ayres, through La Plata and Bolivia, to Peru. Though 
| not originally intending to publish, he ultimately embodied the 
results of his keen and rapid powers of observation in the volumes 
before us, and had searcely done so when the effects of his long and 


| revision accounts for some minor faults, while it gives the charm 
| ofa freshness and truthfulness to the many all but untouched 
extracts from the author’s diary which, perhaps, would have been 
| otherwise lost. 

Mr. de Vigne was not a politician, or even a deep social observer, 
; and the narrative of the earlier portion of his travels in well- 
|known countries and amongst a kindred race possesses com- 
| paratively little interest. His stay in Mexico was brief and 
eventless; but while in Nicaragua, the Filibusters were attracting 
| the attention of Europe, and his sketch of the fortunes of General 
| Walker up to his execution forms an episode of considerable 


| . - . . 
}interest. The whole affair was curiously characteristic of 


American nature, and more than one undeveloped national trait 
which the present war has brought out in gigantic proportions was 
| then distinctly traceable. Although events combined torender the 
; movement abortive, and even ridiculous, it sprang primarily from 
| the very same influences which now convualse North America. 
| The determination of the South, at all hazards, to extend slavery 
in one direction or another, and the one absorbing Ameri- 
| can passion for empire, were the two feelings that were com- 
| bined to send out Walker's 7,000 followers, while mutual 
| jealousy between the two sections happily neutralized their 
lresults. The world wondered then, too, in blank amazement 
at the “tall talk ” of the Americans, beside which the skirmishes 
of an unsuccessful band of pirates seemed dwarfed into even more 
absurdly insignificant proportions than they otherwise would have 
been. Mr. de Vigne quotes some very striking instances of this. 
With a profanity to which only an American could attain, Walker 
once said, “There were but two great events in history—the 
tedemption and the North American Struggle for Indepen- 
dence.” Au American orator, too, asserted his belief that the tune 
played upon the last trumpet would be “ Yankee Doodle.” A 
most amusing report of a solemn banquet held by Walker's 
“liberators” at Nicaragua shows forcibly the absolute in- 
capacity of the American mind for a sense of congruity, rather 
than any conscious sense of humour in incongruity of associa- 
}tion. After an inordinate amount of “spread-eagle” toasts 
of all kinds, from the “Memory of the dead,” drunk in 
solemn silence, to “The man who shot the man in the tower, 
whoever he may be,” the health of the editor of Z! Nivaraguense 
Gazette was drunk—“ the able exponent of the true principles 
of freedom, may the success of the editor be commensurate with 
his merits; he will soon be a phenomenon amongst editors, and 
probably drive his own coach.” Mr. Lincoln himself could 
scarcely surpass this. While in New York, Mr. de Vigne availed 
himself of what the Americans would possibly call a “ prime 
spirit privilege,” and attended a sé«nce with the “ best medium 
in’ New York,” and obtained from her an explanation of the 
phenomena of spirit-rapping, which we commend to the attention 
of philosophical inquirers. She attributed the raps to “ a column 
of air vibrating over a force applied by the spirit below.” In 
| the other great department of New York popular amusement, 
| sensation sermons, Mr. Vigne was not so fortunate, and does not 
seem to have heard anything worth recording, though he went on 
one occasion to hear Mr. Ward Beecher. While on the subject of 
preaching, however, we cannot pass over the intense realism 
of the minister who, in a sermon on faith, adduced as an in- 
stance that of Noah, “who obeyed the divine command, at the 
sacrifice of property to the amount of a very large sum in 
dollars.” 











* Travels in Mexico, South America, &c., dc. By G, T. Vigne, Esq. London: W 
H. Allen and Co. 1863. 





| arduous travels terminated in death. The consequent absence of * 
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But by far thet 


is t aria 

} 1, the heart f + rrea Sout! Americ contine 
through the heart of the great South American continent 
There i nee fascination about these regions that causes the 
mere n n acute naturalist to appeal to the imagination 
with m » than the most glowing descriptions or cloquent 
histories of othercountries. The vastness of the scale on which 
all nature seems designed, both in extent and variety, the mys- 


terious iifluences of a mighty extinct civilization, the strange 
climate, and the thousand romantic associations of the Spanish 
all combine to render South America the most 
of all fields for the traveller. No country offers 
more abso: bing problems to the ethnologist, the naturalist, or the 
mere explorer, and few countries can present more instructive 
What the aboriginal race really was, 


conquests, 


atiractive 





subjects to the historian. 
—who rea 
cities of the interior.—and why that race has degenerated into 
the fecble and yet far from effete Indians, who now look back 
with dreamy melancholy upon the departed glories of the Incas, 
—are questions which existing civilization will never tire of 
asking. ML. de Vigne’s theories on these subjects are crude and 
often wild, but all his facts bear the unmistakeable impress of 
truthfulness and observation. Then the strange and bizurre 
resulis of the most distinctive of Latin civilizations, en- 
grafted upon the barbaric grandeur of the decaying Indian 
and confused elements of Oriental faiths after centuries of 
divergence, is a theme the iuterest of which it would be 
hard to exhaust. The great tidal wave of race, rollicg 
westward over Europe, and culminating in Christian civilization, 
at length reached the opposite hemisphere to find Semitic archi- 
tecture, Oriental worship, and even broad and unquestionable 
relics of Hebrew faith, embedded in the accreted local influences 
of a new and unique continent. There is nothing more suggestive 


most interesting portion of Mr. Vigne’s travels | freshness of style, to convey to the mind of the reader the per- 
of his journey from Buenos Ayres to Lima, ading atmosphére of the scene and circumstances with rare 


felicity. The only drawback to the pleasure with which we close 
Mr. de Vigne’s volumes is the regretful thought that the travels 
they describe were too probably the ultimate cause of his pre« 
mature death. 





THE WIFE'S EVIDENCE.* 
Ix Mr. Wills’s novels,—at all events in this, the last and much 
the ablest of the number,—masculine power and strength of con- 
ception rise to the very verge of genius, which they never seem to 
us, however, quite to pass. The impression of ability left is ex- 
ceedingly high, and yet there is with it a faint indication that 
fiction is scarcely the special field in which that ability would 


most naturally express itself. Nor does this impression arise 


: : 2 : | from faults in the book, which it would not be very easy to 
red the stupendous temples and inhabited the vast! 


find and substantiate; but rather from a certain grimness of 
effect, not only calculated for a specific purpose, but apparently 


| natural to the writer—a seeming deficiency of pleasure in his art, 


|do the author. 


| creatures of a genuinely creative imagination. 


which makes one imagine that these strong, rapid deliveations of 
his must interest the reader very much more powerfully than they 
Vivid as his sketches of character are, it is 
difficult to think of them as peopling his imagination, and as 
insisting on careful and affectionate literary portraiture, like the 
We have all read 


oe : : ; | how Miss Bronté used to live in fancy with her conceptions until 
religions, and coming in contact again with the distorted | 


| how it all turned out. 


in the history of the world than the Spani-h priest meeting in the | 


opposite hemisphere with a race which consecrated its buildings 
by striking the door-post with the blood of a goat. Nothing 


vivid pictures of the grotesque mingling together of disintegrated 
fragments of Oriental faith and character, caused by a forced 
union of the most corrupt phase of Christianity and the most 
gorgeous form of Semitic idolatry. ‘They are continually coming 
in contact in the most violent relief, and yet blending strangely 
in the Indian mind. The miracle plays of the priest found a 
counterpart in the worship of the Indians, who annually com- 
memorate the death of a demigod Inca, to whom they look 
for an ultimate restoration of all their glories. But we cannot 
dwell longer on this subject, or even do more than allude to the 


: ‘ ; : eM | or not we cannot say. 
can present a stranger impression to the mind than Mr. de Vigne's | 


deeply interesting political phases of the Spanish conquest— | 
the universal revulsion from absolutism at home to apparently | 


irremediable anarchy in the New World. The Spanisa nature has 
scarcely chauged, as the English certainly has in America and 
Australia ; but it is curious to study, even in Mr. de Vigne’s frag- 
ments of local history, how the bigoted loyalty of old Spain 
resolved itself into the wild and aspiring love of freedom of 
Bolivar, the reckless ambition of his successors, and the abso- 
lute incapacity for self-government shown by the descendants 
of the conquistadores. ‘The special charm of Mr. de Vigne's 
work, however, is the keenness of his observation as a 
naturalist in a country in which, above all others, nature seems 
to have revelled in strange and fantastic creations. 
like some naturalists, a creature in whom the mere organs of 
aequisitiveness and ¢lassification have been morbidly developed 
at the expense of all other faculties, but seems to derive his 
motive power from an inner sympathy wiih nature, delighting 
to follow her through all her infinite caprices. Throughout 
the oppressive 
Bolivia, there seems to have scarcely been a manifestation of 
nature in the shape of animate or inanimate growth which 
escaped him. Other writers have given impressive pictures 
of the sombre and even awe-inspiring effect on the human 
mind; but with Mr. de Vigne we seem, for the first time, to 
be able to realize the details with corresponding accuracy. 
He seems to find absolute delight in the discovery of all the 
strangest, and seemingly malignant, creations of nature. <A 
centipede a foot long, a new variety of tarantula, a crimson- 
coloured toad, a combat between a spider and an “ alcalde” hor- 
net, all the infinite varieties of vegetable growth, and all the 
medicinal virtues of plants, are to him subjects of intense and 
living interest. Without attempting set descriptions of external 


He was not, | 


}case of murder. 


and gloomy luxuriance of the tropical forests of | 


they forced upon her the true solution of any difficulty into 
which her imagination had plunged them,—till it “came to her’ 
Perhaps this may be just as true of Mr, 
Wills. But his pictured images, clearly drawn and painted as 
they are, give us no such impression. It always seems to us 
that his imagination dwells far more eagerly on his story than 
on his dramatis persone, and that cleverly, very cleverly, as they 
are delineated, they are delineated rather by the way, and for 
a secondary purpose. He does not handle his characters as if 
they were so living to his own mind that it were always a plea- 
sure to him to bring them on the stage. Whether it really is so 
But certainly his art would gain greatly 
by rather more tender diffuseness in touching off their personal 
traits. They are so much on the stretch, so deeply s\adowed, so 
brusquely dealt with, and exist so exclusively for the plot, that 
we scarcely feel at the end that they existed at all, apart from the 
particular situations in which we have known them. There is 
no adequate perspective of incident to help us to their acquaint- 
ance fully, and gradually, and in relation to small things. They 
seem throughout the book almost too near to you, and to 
have all the unreality which belongs to faces that we have 
only watched under very peculiar circumstances and with very 
eager attention. It is facility and skill in casting the minor 
lights and shadows which most gives the reader the impression of 
the author's taking a happy interest in hisown art. Hence, in the 
retrospect, Mr. Wilis’s lighter creations, which are not so carefully 
finished nor so deeply involved in the story, strike us almost more 
than the stronger aud more deeply graven features of the prin- 
cipal characters. 

But we have been trying to explain why, being so powerful 
and effective as he is, Mr. Wills does not leave on his readers the 
full impression of genius, instead of pointing out what the pecu- 
liur force of his picture is. The Wife's Evidence is a tale inge- 
niously intended to prove that a wife's evidence ouglit at least to 
be received for what it is worth, if offered, if not, to be com- 
pellable, in criminal no less than in civil cases. The earlier part of 
the book shows the advantage to justice of receiving the wife as 
evidence in the case of a bankruptcy. The latter is intended to 
show the gross injustice of refusing ber evidence entirely in a 
But this is the mere excuse for an exceed- 
ingly ingenious and dramatic plot, that is worked out with 
very great power. The wife in question is the vaguest, and 
yet, perhaps, the best delineated character in the tale. A 


‘true woman has no edges to her character, and Mr. Wills 


scenery or natural phenomena, he manages, by the fidelity and | « 


has given us, in this case completely, his conception of his 
favourite heroine. The power with which the soft yielding fibre 
of her character is condensed, under the high pressure of a great 
peril, into a sort of gleaming thread of flame, striking vainly and 
desperately at every point where there is the faintest hope of dis- 
solving the cruel net-work of circumstances in which her husband 


| seems so securely caught, is of a very high order. But the most 


original character in the book, and yet the one, as to the suc- 
cessful delineation of which we entertain still the greatest doubt, 
is that of the old mother; who really commits the murder of which 





By W. G. Wills, author of “ Life's Foreshadowings,” 


* The Wifes Evidence 
London : Hurst and Blackett. 
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her son is accused. The character is one difficult to execute per- | and I followed her quite hearty the betther part of a day down every 


fectly, and yet of sufficiently strong outline,—so strong that the 
temptation is to make the outlines even harsher than they ought 
to be. She is a vigorous, upright, sguare-minded, rather coarse | 
woman, who farms her own land, and delights to look after all the | 
detail of the farming herself, stumping about in thick shoes in all | 
weathers and at all hours to superintend. She has been long a | 
widow when the tale commences, and not a very sorrowful widow. 
She is revengeful, and a little inconsequent, and has never for- 
given the parson of her parish for selling her a cow a bad bargain, 
in, perhaps, a somewhat deceitful manner; and she revenges | 
the injury on the whole Church, which she invests with this one | 
sin as with a garment; for she never entered a church again, we are | 
told, afterwards. She prides herself on never having “ hid behind 
a trick” in her life. There is much tenderness in the old lady, of a 
rough motherly sort, especially to her son, whom she calls “sonnie,” 
and her grandchild. She is far from exigeant, but very jealous, and 
there are one or two sorts of slights she cannot either forget or 
forgive. At the age of sixty-three she is taken in to marry her | 
agent, a coarse, vulgar farmer, good-tempered, with what the 
author cleverly calls the “ tavern temperament—the good-nature 
which sends the brimmers round and pays the lordly score,— 
which wrings your hand with a benediction, and giddily blows a 
slander on you about the country, yet shrewd enough to guard | 
itself.” To her son, remonstrating and reminding her of his own | 
father, with whom, as he thought, she had always lived happily, | 
the old lady replies :— 

“Eh, dear ! happily !—that is the happiness. I never talk of injustice | 
or wrongs, but I don’t think of ‘em the less. Not much happened since 
then in this quiet house to put °em out of my mind.’ Then, to the cold | 
astonishment of her son, who scarcely trusted to his ears, she gave him | 
the history, with feminine bitterness and detail, of a certain velvet 
mantle which her husband had long promised her, and made a deal of 
fuss about. She could have bought a whole wardrobe for herself had | 
she cared; but when he made such a fuss about this present she took a 
whim for it. When it arrived she could have put a pie-dish under 
either shoulder, it was such an ill fit, and she wished to haye it sent 
back and altered, 

“*What think you he did, Will? He tumbled the mantle into its 
box, and sent it off a present to your Aunt Dora, the woman in all the 
world I hate the most, and he told me to my face a few days after he 
had heard from her to say it was a good fit for her. I've done him 
many a kind turn since that, Will, and I sat up for six nights with him 
when he was dying without ever taking off my clothes; but I tell ‘ee I 
was thinking of that dress when I looked from my window and saw the 
velvet on his hearse,’” 

The farm agent, of course, no sooner marries the old lady than 
he begins to insult her—excites her virulent jealousy by acknow- 
ledging his connection with a young and pretty woman, who is 
one of his wife’s own servants, and breaks down the strong 
framework of her sturdy, thiekset nature into abject misery and 

revengefulness. It is in this frame of mind that she commits | 
the murder from the penalty of which her son endeavours to | 
screen her at his own peril, his wife being the only witness of | 
his innocence. But at this point the delineation of the old lady, | 
if it does not break down, is partly evaded, by assuming that | 
she sinks into a stolid, obstinate state of moral coma, in which | 








} 


boreen and around every old wall and through every green gutter till 
she was fairly tired out, and gave up all hope, and let me lead her back 
to her field widout a prank or start. Now, you're the very moral of 
that little maol cow.’” as 

But no extract we can give here would Convey an adequate 
idea of the power and gloom of the whole story,—of the helpless 
set of the wayward destinies which we feel streaming dead 
against the principal characters, and the anguish of the trial to 
the poor wife, compelled to see her own little son give true 
evidence, of which the impression and drift is altogether false, 
against his futher. The absorbing interest of the story, and 
the force with which every separate piece of carving is effected, 
will make the tale deservedly popular. But while proving 
its writer’s abilities to be of the highest order of general 
ability, it falls short of the effect of perfect art, mainly because 
there is no indication that the author lives in the imaginative life 
he describes,—because it reads like a work dashed off by a man 
of great power for a purpose, and not executed for the love of 
the thing as an artistic enjoyment. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 


—»——. 

Sermons on the Saints’ Days. By Henry Whitehead, M.A., Curate of 
Clapham. (Bosworth and Harrison.)—In days when it is thought a 
mark of ability for a preacher to weary out the attention of his audi- 
ence, we receive witb gratitude a volume of discourses, each of which 
may be contained in seven not very closely printed 12mo. pages. The 
sheep who sit under the Curate of Clapham have also the very great 
advantage of always hearing sense, and people who are sure of hearing 
a short, sensible sermon, have, in these latter times, no reason to com- 
plain. The natural bent of Mr. Whitchead’s mind seems to be pastoral. 
He likes to study the peculiarities of others with a view to influencing 
them for their good; and most of these sermons show that he has 





| studied the New Testament in accordance with this bias. The various 


dispositions of the Apostles are skilfully developed from the occasional 
notices of their sayings and doings which are scattered through the four 
Gospels, so as to give dramatic reality to their characters ; and then, 
when he has established the diversity of the characters of the Twelve, 
Mr. Whitehead hastens to point out that one reason for this was, that 
each might serve as a discipline to the other. No one settled type of 
disposition has been proposed by our Lord as the unvarying standard 
of Christian excellence, nor is any man better or worse merely as being 
of a given type of character, but only as he does or does not endeavour 
to become a better specimen of that type. Nothing is more needed in 
an age of really earnest endeavour to improve others—perhaps to the 
neglect, often, of improving ourselves—than the enforcement of this 
large spirit of toleration. Half the zeal of the religious world is simply 
narrowness—they can recognize only the virtues to which they are, and 
the vices to which they are not, inclined. Mr. Whitehead’s sermons, 
in this volume at least, are not doctrinal, and are altogether wanting in 
that fervour of tone—that “blast,” for the absence of which to some 
men’s minds nothing atones. But, perhaps, a clergyman is best employed 
in making good men, Those who aim at making saints are not com- 
monly very successful, and their productions, when compared with the 
saints of God's making, are of rather a Brummagem character. 


she is scarcely sensible of the drift of anything which happens. ~~ Fonses Ships of the) British Navy. By W. H. Davenport Adams. 
not only, in spite of her proud straightforwardness before, assents | (James Hogg and Sons.)—The author seems to have intended this 
to her cont lie for protecting her, but sticks to it with strong! work as a stimulant to lads intended for the Navy, and it is, perhaps, 
pertinacity, and takes little notice even of his condemnation to | well adapted to excite the nautical notion that a ship is a kind of in- 


death. We doubt whether this is really in keeping with the first 
impression given of the character, and the whole figure is dashed 
off in so few strokes that we can scarcely judge. The outline is 
bold and impressive, but it is rather a design than a finished 
picture. 

The minor sketches are unusually good. One, of a shrewd | 
Irish bailiff, Michael Bryan, is so true and humorous a picture 
that the greatest novelist might be proudof it. When his young 
mistress is at the climax of her mad efforts to secure the proof of 
her husband's innocence, Michael himself, who is firmly con- 
vinced at heart of the young master’s guilt, but none the less | 
determined to work for his acquittal, remonstrates with her | 
thus :— | 

“*Why are yousilent, Michael ?’ she said, turning on him waywardly. 
*Do you see any reason why I should not demand my husband's re- | 
lease?’ ‘1 wonst had a little maol* cow—’ ‘Michael, what do you 
mean? Did you hear my question ?’? ‘I wonst had a little maol cow, 
and she would never go straight home, but gave up her whole mind to 
dartin’ down every lane and corner. It twasn’t for devilment, I know 
for sartin, by the anxious way she kept lowin’; but she was sthrivin’ 
to find a short cut, I suppose, or more like a lookin’ for her lost calf. 
She had some’ raisonable notion in her head, I'll swear, but her acts 
had no raison in them, e day I made it my convanience to go out 
larkin’ wid her, and let her have just her own way, if she were to lep 
into a quarry or scamper into the public pound. She plased herself, 

* Hornless ; literally, bald. | 














telligent being—an idea which scems to be inseparable from good sea~- 
manship. But the plan is, from a literary point of view, not a good one. 
There is no connection between one part of a ship's history and another. 
Every time she is re-commissioned she receives a new captain, and, after 
all, when Mr. Adams writes the history of a vessel he must write about 
the men who have cemmanded her, whose exploits are thus presented 
tous in a fragmentary way—now an incident which occurred on board 
this vessel, and then a chapter or two further on an incident which oc- 
curred on board some other. This objection, however, does not apply to 
vessels like the Centurion or Golden Hind, in which Anson and Drake 
sailed round the world, or to the famous story of the Bounty, Mr. 
Adams, moreover, has the knack of selecting the kind of incidents which 
boys love, and of telling his tales as they like to have them told, and if 
he had no other merit than that of printing for them, at full length, 
Dibden’s splendid old ballad of the Arethusa, he would have redeemed 
far greater faults than any with which we have to charge him. There 
is a valuable appendix by Mr. Barnaby, on the construction of the 
Warrior and Black Prince. 

The Course and Current of Architecture. By Samuel Huggins, arehi- 
tect. (John Weale s Day and Son.)--Mr. Huggins traces the progress 
of architecture by “a disposition of the styles,” which is a “ compromise 
between the chronological and geographical, and, as he thinks, the best 
possible for their relationship and mutual influence being understood.” 
This means that he begins with the Egyptian, Assyrian, Persian, and 
kindred styles. Then he treats of the Greek, and thenceforth follows 
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the chronological order in which the different styles have obtained in 
The Indian, Chinese, and Mexican are introduced somewhat 


Europe. 
arbitrarily between the Gothic and Renaissance 
however, such as it is, is well executed, though 
for a little more definiteness in the author's pr 
little less declamation. 


no more essential to original architecture 
original poem.” Ii, 


will arise eon out of some great political, intellectual, or 
© have, therefore, nothing to do but to continue 


religious revolution. 


the Italian style. dang it must be broader 
generally understood by that term. 
expanded.” 


tions” that any country has introduced. 


their Gothie ways. 
The Newcastle D tily Chronicle 


1863.—During the sittings of the British Assoc 
Newcastle Daily Chronicle, 
time its political functions, issued a full daily report of the proceedings 
of the association, together with biographical notices of the principal 


ment of Science, The 


aise and censure, and a 
Mr. Huggins does not allow enough for the 
ignorance of the pub. lic as to the exact form and ornament of buildings 
with which he, no doubt, is professionally familiar. 
any popular work on architecture must be illustrated to be really useful, 
and illustrations would have robbed this work of its cheapness. Mr. 
Huggins’ practical conclusion is, that no new style is wanted. 
“than is a new language to an 
however, a new style ever becomes necessary, it 


It must be “ purified, advanced, 
It must have all the “additions, modifications, and adapta- 
And then all these various 
elements are to be welded together by “ principle,” but what that 
principle is we do not find that Mr. Huggins states. 
this treatise will not convinee Mr. Scott and his followers of the error of 


From August 25 to September 4, 


e periods. This plan, 
the reader often wishes 


course, 
once in any form. 


gone. 
Probably, however, 





That is 


which carry the 
Part IX. of Mr. 
grapher’ s 


Standard « 
than that which is 
Phonetic shorthand ; 


We doubt that 


iation for the Advance- 
| 


abdicating for the | Englishman abroad ” 


thereof. 


| savants who were present. 
offered to the public at an almost nominal price. 
an inconvenient on 
glad to get a really good report of the proceedings of the association at 
The society's own volume seldom appears till the 
next meeting, when the interest of the publication is pretty well 


These numbers, bound together, are now 
The shape is, of 
e, but those interested in the subject will be 


We havo also received Part VII. (some remarks on which (suprix 
page 2527) were by error attributed to Part III.) and Part VIL 
of Mr. Watts’ admirable Dictionary of Chemistry (Longman and Co.), 
work as far 

Bohn’s revised 
Manual, in which we beg to call especial attention to 
the article on the New Testament; 
trithnetic, by Ebenezer 
eleventh edition of Mr. 
the fifth standard of The 
Six Standards, to meet the requirements of the Revised Code (Longman 
and Co.); a copy of an Address to the Members of the Electoral Roll of 
Cambridge, by Mr. Henry Danning Macleod, in which he announces his 
candidature for the professorship of political economy ; 
| copy of his testimonials ; and also The Practical Guide for Ttaly for the 
| year 1863 (Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.), which is, perhaps, the best for 

| the hurried autumn traveller, though probably a little too curt for the 

| purposes of the leisurely dilettante. 
that the “ Practical Guide 
| obtained at Galignani’s; but, on the contrary, they deny all kuowledge 


middle of letter E; also 
reprint of Lowndes's Biblio- 


as the 


also a useful and very cheap 
L. Jones (John Heywood) ; 

Isaac Pitman’s Manual of Phonography, or 
Grade Lesson Books in 


together with a 


By the bye, we beg to inform “ the 
for Paris” can xot be 











JUVENILE CLOTHING. 
MOSES and SON respectfully call 


@ attention to their large and well assorted Stock 
of Javenile Clothing. The newest fabrics are combined 
with the latest and most fashionable desigus, aud the best 
workmanship. E. MOSES and SON give particular atten- 
tion to this important branch of their business and they 
ean with confidence affirm that the prices are such as must 
satisfy the most economical. 


ARENTS and GUARDIANS are res- 
pectfully informed that the Juvenile Clothing De- 
partment at E. MOSE Sand SON’S is in a distinct part 
of the premises, and that the convenience of ladies and 
children has been carefully provided for. 
JUVENILE CLOTHING, 
EADY-MADE, or made to order, for 
all oceasions in the choicest fabrics and most 
elegant, and fashionable desigus, at 
E. MOSES and SON'S, 
A perfect Fit guaranteed. 
E. MOSES and SON, 
Leady-made and Bespoke Tailors, H»bit Makers, 
Woollen Drapers, Hatters, Hosiers, Boot and 
Shoe Makers, oo General Ouuitters 
for ali Classes. 
nts are closed every Friday at sun- 
when business is resumed 








Their establishme 
set till] Saturday at sunset, 
until eleven o'clock. 


All articles are marked in plain figures, the lowest | 


prices, from which uo abatement can be made. 

Any article not appr wed of will be exchanged, or the 
money returned. Lists of Prices, with Rules for Self- 
measurement. Fashion Card and their new pampblet 
“ On Modern Costume “ (a sequel to “ Gossip on Dress”) 
gratis and post free. 

London Houses : 

City Establishment. 
157 Minories; 


83, 84, 85, 86, 87, 88, and 


154, 155, 156, 
89 Aldgate. 


506, 507, 


Oxford street Branch. 
508 New Oxford street; 1, 2, 3 Hart street, 
Tottenham Court road. 
137, 138 Tottenham Court road; 233 Euston road, 
Country Establishment ; 
Bradford, Yorkshire. 


THE BEST TROUSERS FOR ‘GENT LEMEN 
O WEAR 


Are those made by Elstob, 
street. 


HEY are neither so low in price as to 
necessitate their being carelessly put together, nor 
so dear as to gain only the wealthy as purchasers. “In 
— via tutissimus ibis.” See Exhibition reports, Class 
27, 
ELSTOB’S TROUSERS, Sex TY-ONE SHILLINGS 
ATR 


RIDING me TS AND BR BECHES. 
HIRTS.—FORD’S COLOURED 


FLANNEL SHIRTS are made only from such 
flannel as will wear well. A good fit,and best workman- 
ship guaranteed. The new patterus and colours are 
ready. On receipt of three stamps, patterns to select from, 
and allinstruetions for measuremeut will be seut. 
10s. 6d, each, the very best quality (the colour causing 
the ditference in price), 12s. éd., 13s, 6d., and Lis. 6d. 
each. 


of 60 New Bond 








R. FORD and CO., 38 Poultry, E.C. 

T WO PRIZE MEDALS— 

JENNER and KNEWSTUBSS ten guinea best mo- 
rocco or Russia silver-tived Ladies’ diéssingand writing 
bag. Geutlemen’s d ito. dhe ten guinea silver-titted 
Ladies’ dressing » in Coromandel or Wainut. The 
guinea Tourist’s w -case. ‘The one guiuea travelling 
bag. The guinea di ig-ease 

At the Mavufacturers’, TE NNER and KNEWSTUDB, 
33 St. James's street, aud 66 und 69 Jermyn street. 







Priee | 
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M APPIN BRO T HERS, 
222 REGENT STREET, LONDON, anv 67 anv 68 
KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON BRIDGE, 

| Supply purchasers direct from their Manufactory, Queeu's 
| Plate and Cutlery Works, Sheflield 
1 EsraBLisHeD IN Suerriecp, A.D. 1810. 
| Mates BROTHERS’ “SUN” TABLE 
pe KNIVES. 

None are genuine unless their Corporate and Trade 
Mark, “ the Sun” (granted to their father by the Catlers’ 
Company of Sheffield, June 26, 1835), is stamped on the 
blades; they ave of the first quality, with secure ivory 
handles, and do not come loose in hot water; the differ- 
ence in price is occasioned solely by the superior quality 
and thickness of the ivory handles. 

Ordinary Medium Best 
Quality. Quality. Quality, 
€sandfa dss d 


Two Dozen Full-Size Table | 
Kuives, Lvory Handlez...... 2 4 03 6 O04 12 0 
One and a half Dozen Fall-Size | 


Cheese Knives.[vory Handles 1 4 OL14 6211 0 
One Pair Regular Meat Carvers 0 7 6011 OO 15 6 
One Pair Extra Size ditto .... 0 8 6012 OW 6 
One Pair Poultry Carvers .... 0 7 6011 0915 0 
Oue Steel for Sharpening .... 0 3 00 4 60 6 6 








6618 6916 ¢€ 
and CUTLERY 


Complete Service ...... £4 U4 
MANU FACTORY—QUEEN’S PLATE 
WORKS, SHE F FIEL dD. 


HANDELIE RS in BRONZE and 
OKMOLU, for DINING-ROOM and LIBRARY, 
CANDELAURA, MopERATOR Lamps, in Bronze, Ormolu, 
| China, and Glass. Srarverres in Parian, Vases, and 
| other Ornaments, in a Show-room erected expressly for 
| these articles. 
OSLER, 45 Oxford street, W. 


( SLER’S GLASS CHANDELIERS, 
Wall Lights, and Mantel-piece Lustres, for Gas 

aud Candles, Table Glass, &c. 

Glass Dinuer Services for 12 persons, from £7 Lis. 
Glass Dessert Services for 12 persons, from £2, 

All articles marked in plain figures. 
Ornamental Glass, English and Foreign, suitable for 

Presents. 

Mess, Export, and Farnishing Orders promptly executed. 
LONDON—Show Rooms, 45 Oxford street, W. 
BIRMINGHAM — Manufact: wy aud Show Rooms, 

Broad street. Established 1807. 


4 OBERT & GARDEN, 
29 Pieeadilly, London, 

“ores inspection of his stock of DOUBLE GUNS, 
BREECH-LOADERS, REVOLVERS, &e.; also his ex- 
|} tensive assortment of SECOND-HAND SPORTING 
GUNS, by eminent makers, at moderate prices. 

Rperting ammunition of all Senerigtionty, 


Sgt tata —— 


E4s and SON'S EIDER DOWN 











| QUILTS, from 25s, to Ten Guiveas. Also 
| GOOUSE-DOWN QUILTS, from 10s, to 328, lists of 
| prices and sizes sent free by post. HEAL aNbD Son's 
i 
| 


lilustyated Catalogue of Bedsteads ant Priced List of 
Beddiug also sent post free ou application to 196 Loten- 
ham court road, W. 





PROTECTION FROM FIRE. 
TRADE MAKK—AN ARK. 
RYANT and MAY'S PATENT 
SPECIAL SAFETY MATCHES, WAX VESTAS, 
and CIGAR LIGH PS, iguite on'y on the Box. 

These Safety Matches, Vestas, <¢., coutain neither 
phosphorus nor sulphar, are not poisonous, auth, igui:- 
ing only on the bos, ailurd to life and propesty great 
protection against accidenial fires. 

Whitechapel road, London, E. 
Observe the Trade Mark—an Ark. 











ENDERS, STOVES, FIREIRONS, 
and CHIMNEY-PIECES.—Buayers of the above 
are requested, before finally deciding, to visit WILLIAM 
8S. LURTON'S SHOWROOMS, They contain such 
an assortment of FENDERS, STOVES, RANGES, 
CHIMNEY-PIECES, FIRE-TRONS, and GENERAL 
IRON MONGERY, as cannot be approached elsewhere, 
either for variety, uovelty, beauty of design, or exquisite- 
ness of wo rkmanship Bright stoves, with ormolu 
ornaments, £3 15s. to £35 10s.; bronzed fenders, with 
standards, 7s, to £5 12s.; steel fenders, £3 3a. to £11; 
ditto, with rich ormolu ornaments, from £3 8s. to £18; 
chimney-pieces, from £1 8s, to £100; fire-irons, from 
2s. 31. the set to £4 4s The BURTON and all other 
PATENT STOVES, with radiating hearth-plates. 
I EDSTEADS, BATHS, and LAMPS.— 
WILLIAM 8. BURTON has SIX LARGE 
SHOW-ROOMS devoted exclusively to the SEPARATF 
DISPLAY of Lamps, Baths, and Meta'lic Bedsteads. The 
stock of each is at once the largest, newest,and most 
varied ever submitted to the public, and marked at prices 
proportionate with those that have tended to make his 
establishment the most distinguished in this country. 
Jedsteads,from..........++ 12s. 6d, to £20 Os. each. 
Shower Baths, from........ 8s. Od. to £5 Os. each, 
Lamps (Moderateur), from.. 68, Od. to £3 10s. each. 
(AU other kiads at the same rate.) 
oo: a ne on 43. Od. per gallon. 
Ct TLERY, warranted.—The most varied 
assortment of TABLE CUTLERY in the world, all 
warranted, is on sale at WILLIAM 8. BURDON’S, at 
prices that are remunerative only because of the largeness 











of the sales. 
ae et ey 
Ivory Handles. per | per per 
a. - 
sy cee Pair. 
uy pe a fad! s 4. 


}4 inch ivory handles... .. vet 12 6 j 200) 4 
$}-inch fine ivory handles. ..... wolus! 4 
i-inch jvory balnnee handles . 1+} 38 by ;lto, 4 
i-inch fine ivory handles .... “aOTri1s0 67 3 
d-inch finest African ivory handles} 3320/20/11 
Ditto, with silver ferules .....- { wo,380 hk 
Ditto, carved handles, silver fe rules wW0 0/17 
a7 pence etcrtny 1 iets eet Bl 
/o40/) 540/21 0 


Silver handles of any pattern .... 














Bone and Morn Handles.—Knives | 
ads 4} sd. 





aud Forks per Dezen. 
White bone hand coccccepocce} AL O 86 2 6 
Ditto balanee handies..........:/) 210/970] 4 6 
Black horn-rimmed shoulders. | 170) 40 40 
Ditto, very strong riveted handles} 120 > 90 | 3.0 


The largest stock in existence of plated dessert knives 
an forks, in cases and otherwise, and of: the new plated 
sh carvers. 


\ JILLIAM 8. BURTON, GENERAL 

FURNISHING LRONMONGER, by appoint- 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a CATA- 
LOGUE gratis and post paid. It contains upwards 
of 500 Llustrations of. his -illimited Stock. of Ster- 
ling Silver and Electro-Plate, Nickel Silver and Britannia 
Metal Goods, Dish-Oovers, Hot-water Dishes, Stoves, 
Fenders, Marble Chimney- rieces, Kitchen Ranges, 
Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea-Trays, Urns aud Kettles, Clocks, 
Table Cutlery, Baths, Teiles Ware, Turnery, Iron and 
Brass Bedsteads, Bedding, Bed-room Cabinet Furni- 
ture, &c., with Lists of Prices, and Plaus of the Twenty 
large Show-rooms, at 89 Oxfordstreet, W.; 1, 1a, 2, 3,and 
4 Newman street; 4, 5, aud 6 Perry's place; and 1 New- 
man yard, London. 


(PeErH. .—BY Mr. BSKELL'S Inven- 

tion, of which he is the sole Patentee (protected 
i7th July, 1860), ARTLPICIAL TEETH, to last a life- 
Ume,are MADE and FITTED ina few hours, without 
pain or extractions, no wires nor fastenings required, and 
letection impdéssible. Comfort guaranteed. Mr. Eskell’s 
freatise, which fully explains his invention, post fvee for 
7 stamps. Consultations free. Terms strictly moderate, 





8 Grosvenor street, Bond street; and 3° Bennett's bill, 
Birmingham. 
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MPERIAL LIFE 
PANY, 1 Old Broad street, E.C., instituted A.D. 
1820.—A SUPPLEMENT to the PROSPECTUS, show- 
ing the advantages of the bonus system, may be had on 

application to 
SAMUEL INGALL, 


Actuars. 
NI ORW VICH UNION LIF E 
INSURANCE SOCIKTY. 
Instituted 1808, upon the Principle of Mutual 
Assurance, 

This Society affords un 
ing Assurer. 

The Rates of Premium are ten per c 
those of most offices, 

The whole of the profits belong 

One-half of the first five Annual Premius 

as a permanent charge upon Polic 

whole duration of life. 
PRESENT Posrriox or 


sual advantages to the 


t. less than 


to the assured. 
aay remain 


ties effected for the 








THE SOCIETY 






The accumulitions exceed ........ £2,000,000 0 0 
The Amount Assured is aps is of £5,570,465 0 0 
Annual Income............00.: ° £254,712 13 


£6,326,413 have been paid to the representatives of | 


deceased membeis. 


INSURANCE COM- | 


intend- | 


| 


For further information and Prospectus, apply at the | 


Society's Oflice, Surrey street, Norwich; Crescent, New 


Bridge street, Blackfriars, B.C. 


SUN LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
Threadveedle street, London. 

The Profits of this Society will be divided in future 
Quinquennially ; and Policies will participate at each 
division, after Three Aunual Payments of Premium have 
been made. 

Policies effected now will Ps 
or 80 per cent., of the profits, according to the conditi 
contained in the Society's Prospectus. 

The Premiums required by this Society for insu 
young lives are lower than in many other old-establishe: d 
Offices, and Insurers are fully protected from all risk by 
an Ample Guarantee Fund iu addition to the accumu- 
lated funds derived from the investments of Premiums. 

No charge for service in the Militia or in any Yeomanry 
or Volunteer Corps in the Uniied Kingdom. 

Policy Stamps paid by the Office. 

Prospectuses may be obtained at the Office in 

















Thread- 
the 






ents of 





needle street, Loudon, or of any of the A 
Society. 
JAMES HARRIS, Actuary. 
. CONSERVATIVE LAND 
SOCIFTY,.—At the Annual Meeting, at ry r 


Rane 





Hall, on Tue sday, December 8, Visco mt 





Selection at Allotmeuts on tl @ Soci ty $s F s tates. 
Numbers will be drawn from the List of Shares in p 


Society the taking of Land is quite optional, as Investors 
without any partwership liability may either take out 
Shares, to receive half-yearly 5 per ceut. per annum, or 
may open Accounts in the Deposit Department without 
being Members of the Society, with a fixed Rate of 
Interest at 4 per cent. per annum, payable half-year! 
Both in the Share and Deposit Department, the Inves 
has the privilege of withdrawing his money at 
periods, Purchasers of Lond on the Society's Mstates 
can also have Building Advances on Liberal Terms.— 
Prospectuses sent free to eny part of the world. 
CHARLES LEWIS GRUNEISEN, Secretary. 
Offices, 33 Norfolk street, Strand. 


QourTs AUSTRALIAN 
COMPANY. 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter.) 
LETTERS of CREDIT ond BILLS issued upon Ade 
laide, Port Adelaide, Gawler, Robe, Kadina, and Wallaroo. 
Approved drafts negotiated and sent for collection. Every 










| 


YHE CRENVER and WHEAL ABRA- | 


‘| 


HAM U NITED MINING COMPANY (Limited). 
wo rking the celebrated Crenver, a 
ld, Wheal Sarsh, and Trenoweth Mir 
Parish of Crowan, in the C ay 
wer leases at an average Royalty of 










| 
| 
r the Companies Act, 1842, 


| Ce pletely 1 
4 ted to the amount subscribed 


by whie 
for by 
Capital, 


| 
| 





in $0,000 shares of £5 each. | 
main on allotment. 
m, and £1 10s. c 


£150,090, 
Of which only 11,000 r 





£1 per share to be paid on applic 
allotment. 














BANKERS 
| The — n Bank of London, Princes street, and its | 
Sranches. 
The M tropolitan and Provincial Bank Corn: | 
hill. } T 
The Miners’ Bank, Camborne, Cornwall. 
BROKERS, 
Messrs. Fiel@, Son, and Wood, 9 War > 
Throgmorton street. 
SECRETARY (PRo TEM.)—Romaiue Delatorre, Esq. | ¢ 
Purser. | 
William Page Cardozo, Esq., Camborne, Corn wall. 
lees, 1 Basinghall street, London, E.¢ 
ABRIDGED PROSPECTUS, | 
This property is in the heart of the richest mining | 


district in Cornwall, and is surrounded by a number « tr} | 
the most productive copper and tin mines in the world, 
and which have paid immense dividends, | 
During the former working of these Mines there was 
pr oduced, from one lode aloue, copper ore yielding up- | 
ards of one million sterling, be sing the largest sum ever 














| realized in any Mine in Coruwall within the short space | 





gress, and Twenty-five Numbers will be selected by | 
rotation (or date of Seniority of Membe ship o be 
placed on the Register of Rights of Choice. In this 


of twelve years, aud from a single lode. | 
It is upwards of forty years since the Mines were | 
worked ; the average standard of copper ore was then | 


about £90—it is now nearly £150. Tin at that time was 
only £40 per ton ; now it is more than £75. 


































Detailed prospectuses, containing reports of S. F. 
Griffin, eq. C.E., John Garhby, Es F.G.S., Samnel 
Grose, Esq., C.E., C n James Pope, William Pase 
William + aos Jo rian, John Vivian, Fdward ; 
Cheewin, Mark Reed, her mining authorities; and | 
f rms of applic ation fo emainin 110 ) shares may 
be obtained fri om the Solicitors, onl at 
the Offices of the ¢ ompar y, singhall street 
London, "E. C. (where plans and sect fthe mines | 
may be seen), or from WW. Page Cardoz ., Camborne, 
| Cor 1. Jn the event of no allotment being made 
the deposit will be returned without any deduction or | 
lelay | 
FORM OF APPLICATION FOR SHARES. 
fo the Directors of the Crenver and Wheal Abraham 
United Mining Company ( Limited.) 
Gentlemen,—Havi: id to your Bankers the sum | 
of £ , bein sit of £1 per share, I request | 
you to allot to m shares of £5 e in the above 
Company, and I hereby agree to accept such shares, oF 


BANKING C= 


description of Banking business conducted with Vie- | 


toria, New South Wales, and the other sacs an 
Colonies, through the Company's Agents 
WILLIAM PUR bY, Manager. 
London, 54 Old Broad street, H.C. 


Hus GRE AT EAS’ ‘-ERN RAILWAY 
cours ANY. 
FOUR AND A HALF PER CENT. 
STOCK 

The Great Esstern Railway C oonpany are prepared to 
receive applications for sums of £100, or upwards, of the 
above stock, created under the powers of their Act of 
1862, bearing a fixed Preferential lutere stof 4} per cent. 
per anuum. 

Interest commences from the date of payment. 

Applications to be made either personally or by letter 
to the undersigned. 





PREFERENC 


J. B. OWEN, Secretary. 
Bishopsgate Terminus, November, 1863. 


OREIGN AND COLONIAL 
PARCEL SERVICE to all parts of the world. 
Regularity, Speed, Economy, Safety, Punctuality. 
EUROPE.—France, Germany, Italy, Spain, Port 
and other places. 
ASIA.—India, Ceylon, and Eastern Seas. 
AFRICA.—Algeria, Egypt, Aden, West Coast, Madeira, 
&c. ; Cape Colonies, Mauritius. 
AMERICA.—States, British America, Havana, Mexico, 
West Indies, N. and S. Pacific, California, Buitish 
Columbia. 
AUSTRALASIA.—Tasmania and New Zealand. 
Shipping in all its bramches. Passages engaged, 
baggage shipped, insurances effected. 
For days of Registry and Taritts, apply at 23 Regent 
street, S.W ; Chaplin’ 8, Regent cireus, W.; 150 Leaden- 
hall street, K 











ATLEY and CO., late WAGHORN 
Established 27 years. 


| 


MAIL | 


| 


| firming the above sent free.—Depot, 
King William stre et, C 
i 





any less number that may be allotied to me, and to pay 
| the further sum of £1 10s. per share on allotment, and | 

request you to enter my name iu the bo of the Com- | 
peny for the number of shares 80 allotted. | 
Nam l 
Prot 
R 


ks 





Date..... 


Signature... .....ecscccsccece 


and WHEAL ABRAHAM 
UNITED MINING COMPANY (Limited). 
Notice is hereby given, that all applications for Shares 
in this Company must be sent in by TURSDAY NEXT, 
the Ist December, for London, and THURSDAY, the 
3rd, for the Country, on which day the SHARE LIs! 
will be closed. $y order, 
ROMAINE DELATORRE, Se 
1 Basin 24th, 1863. 


T HE CORPORATION 





INVER 








secretary (pro tem.) 





rhall street, N 


DISCOUNT 
(Limited), 
34 Abchurch lane, London. 
Capital £2,000,000. 


yvember 








Dinecrors. 
Tomas Srennovse, Esq., Chairman. 

Robert Peter Laurie, Esq. | James ae e, Esq. 
George Lyall, Esq. | Charles Bye Colchester, 
Charles Edward } Esq. 
John Torrance, Esq. H. PD. Cartwright, Esq. la 
Edmund Westby, hsq. Horatio Sydney Coulson, | 
Edward Weston, Esq, Ksq. 

BANKERS. Bs 


Alli ance Bank of London anid | 


Hoares, and Co. 
| 


Be 


The Bank of Englan 
Liverpool, Limited ; 1 
The Union Bank of Lot 
Approved Bankers and Mercantile Bills Discounted, 
and advances made upou negotiable security. | 
Money received on deposit, at call and short Notice, at | 
the current market rates, an i for long rer periods upon spe- 
cial terms as agreed upon. 
By order of the Board, 
ROBE RT SLATER, Jun, Seoretary (pro tem. ) 


. Barnett, 








NO P: AY —Dr. GOLDING | | 


an to Guy's Hospital, states that it 
is only to the mild e $ voltaic current that we 
must look for a vast development of curative influence 
| KERSHAW’S VOLT AIC FLEXIBLE BELT possesses | 
this essential power, as proved by its exiraordinary cures | 
i rheumatism, lumbago, sciatica, gout, tic- 
alysis, nervous debility, asthma, 
It restores the pristine tone 
For most of those complaints | 
1 for a month, and tested, free 
wch if kept. Testimonials co.- 
11 Crooked lane, 
Agents appointed. 


TO CURR, 
= BIRD, Physic 








| 





| 





doloreux, ‘indi 
spasmodic strictu , 
and vigour of the s) ‘stem. 
the belt can be had on lo 
of charge. 5s. to lds. ¢ 








ty. 


| sure of that co ympany's bu 


| Butehei 


H 


| Witho 


| Simple 


ILFRACOMBE HOTEL 


HE 
1 COMPANY (Limited). 
| Capital, £20,000, in 2,000 shares of £10 each 
to increas 
Deposit 19s. per share, and £1 1 
not to exceed £2 per share, at inter 
three months. 


with power 


s. on allotment. Calls 
vals of not less than 

Directors. 
Colonel J. D. Ferguson Davie, M.P., Creedy Park, Credi- 





ton, Devon. 
Ge Braginton, Msq., Torrington, Devon. 
Jabez Crookes, Esq., Ilfracombe, Devon. 
ented Day, Esq., Lifracombe, Devon. 





Thomas Fry, Esq., Lewisham High road, Kent. 
Me R. Galbraith, Esq., Duke street, Westminster, London, 
John Howl Ilfr », Devon. 
. Sharland, Sydenham, and Ilfracombe. 
ARCHITECT. 
Horne, Esq., 20 Guilf 
BANKERS. 
London—London and Westminster Bank, Lothbury. 
Jountry—National Provincial Bank of England at Tfra- 
a. and at all the other Branches throughout the 
Kingd 


and, 
Esq., 


Esq., acom be 


Mot Ss rd street, W.C. 





SecrETARY—Mr. Richard Huxtable. 
London Offices, 26 Great Winchester street, E.C. 


ABRIDGED PROSPECTUS 
Ilfracombe, iu the county of Devon, beautifully situate 
on the southern shore of the Bristol Channel, is a 
fashionable watering-place, and rapidly rising in popu- 

larity. 
The propos 
present insu 
ted the ne 











railways to Lifracombe, together with the 
on t x visitors, have 

g an hotel, suitable to 
> sea valde resort. 


he deposit will be returned in 













*taion for shares my 


oflices ©} 





and 


at the 





ATIONS for SHARES 
the 30th inst. 


‘8—The LIST of APPLI( 














will be closed fur London on Monday next, 
IVERPOOL and LONDON FIRE 
nd LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Att "AL MEETING of the Proprietors 
ipany, held on Thursday, 
1 of February, 1863 
JAMES ASPINALL TOBIN, Esq., in the Chair. 
The Report of the Directors for the year 1862 was 
read; it showed:— 
That t.e Fire Premiums of the year were £456,065 0 O 
| Against those in 1361, which were .. 360,181 0 0 








ase in 1862 of .. £75,934 0 0 
e business co 
P licies, it 
le annual premiums were 
udded to the life 
1€ balance of undivided protit was 
increased . * . 


Giving an ineres 











That the invested fund mj auy 
amounted to 2 ees . 1,417,808 8 4 
In reference to the very large increase of £76,000 in the 
Fire premiums of the year, it was remarked in the 
| Report, * The Premiums paid to a company are the mea- 


ss of all kinds; the Direec- 
gress to any the 
to only a part 
, and a lai of that part 
nsured with other offices. In 
premiums of the 

very gratifying 


ine 
we, preter that test of pr 
d may atford, as tha 


there 
uty collecte 
of a company’s business 

' may be, aud often is, 

he yearly 


ay 


ge share 





re 
add 
m2 Company must b 








tary to th 
tary, 


SWINTON BOULT, § 
JOHN ATKINS, 


Cempany. 
Resident Seere London, 
MINCING 


istry cooks, 


AUSAGE -M AKING and 
MAC HINES, for Families, 
Institutions, Seh 
the prevention 





, gestion ; Mills 


Mincers for 
Rotary Knife- 


coffee 









S. NYE and Cop. and Manufacturers, 79 
Wardour s§ L First-class Silver Prize 
Medal awar ts aud testimouials forwarded 
on niall n. 

SAGE and MINCING “MACHINE. 

“GUINEA” UNIVERSAL MACHINE of 

BUR GE SS and KEY’S isthe t st, Simplest, and cleanest 
invented. 


Sold by Ironmongers throughout the Kingdom. 








Also by the Manufacturers, 95 Newgate et, E.C. 
Ask for BURGESS and KEYS: 
RATS! RATS! RATS!!! 
Important and Valuable Discovery. 


ARVEY’S method EXTERMINATES 
all the Rats on the Premises ia ONE WEEK, 
it the use of Poisous, Traps, Dogs, or Ferrets, 
and leaves 

No DEAD RATS in the HOLES, 


trif its 





in its operation, ig in expense, 





CERTAIN in its SUCCESS, permanent in its result. 

It has proved an imimens? boon to hundreds of 
farmers; is invaluable to all persons whose lands or 
premises are iufested with these obnoxious and destruc- 





j tive vermin; and is universally ackuowledged to be 
| the 
Greatest Success of the Day. 
Sent post free, by the inveutor, on receipt of 30 


Wiiuiam Harvey, Wellington road, Great 
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PREATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 
ers | 

Managers, Messrs. Epuunp Fatconer and F. B. | 
CHATTERTON 

Great and continued s ss of the pl i ' 
Byron’s MANFRED. Generally a ' 

Press and t Pu tf the most complete and | 
legitimate triu bination of artis apabil 
ties achiev n the y many ‘y M 
Pheips as Ma anfred Pj Messr : , Rayner, 
Switt; the Misses | atka yn, Pr 

C. Nott, E Heywood, aud Mrs Edmu nd The 
Chorus aud ! . Te 1's scenery ¥ ning. | 
On Monday, aud da t Her Majesty's Servauts 
will perform t new rina ‘ by Messrs. 

} Brough and Halliday i, MY HE ARTS IN THE 
HIGHL. ANDS io 1 llowed by MANFRED, art | 
concludi: t farce of BEAUTY OR THE 
BEAST. 

In preparation, a Grand Comic ¢ hristmas Panto- 
mime, to ensure the Scenical Magniticenee of which 
the exelusive rvices of tl ‘ brated a M 
William Beverley ! n retained | 

Doors at half-past six; the perf nees to 
commence ut seve Prices as usual. | 

gE 6-8 2:¢-c 
I 2 the Prince of Wales. 

Professor PE PPE wlaptation of the original and 
most startling Ghost of Henry Din C.E., 
in three scenes. | seene—Reading fr m Di kens’s | 
* Haunte i Man, and appearance of the Ghost an I Spectre | 
of the sist il Sesne— \ s Studio— 
ghostly visitor in t rm of —the Ghost 
drinking a glass of water! (thi be seen to 
be believed )— iv bein y - the Spectre. | 
Third Scene—T . , and mysteri- 
ous arrival of the little | I 

Engagement of Madile. Cavatho, for her new Vocal 
Organophouic, and \ loquial Entertainment 

Herr Susman’s r s of birds and 
animals. 

In conse we of 1 erous inquiries, the opera of 
“ Der Freischutz” is reproduced. 

Open, 12 to 5 and 7 to 10 o'clock. 

THE CATILE SHOW. 
ENTLEMEN visiting LONDON will 
will fiud at M RS ecagne PM 2 tLISH- 
MENTS their u al di N ul FASHIONABLE 
SHOWER-PROOF OVEI , also other garments 
embraci tl le f Iluuting, 
Shooting, is 

In all cases mod ie charges are strictly observed 

Messrs. NICOLE, ix @ special attention to the Two 
Guineas Neglicé M i Tweed Sui to their lts 
Milled Cheviot T) ra 

H. J. and D. Nu r, 114, 116, 118, and 120 Regent 
street, W.C.; 22 Cornhil!, F.C., London; and at 10 St 
Ann’s square, Mancheste 
E PP 8S’S C-0 COA. 

Distinguished asa 
FRAGRANT, GRATEFUL, 








ane 

INVIGORATING BREAKFAST BEVERAGE, 
Originated for the use 5} ) those under hor )- 
pathic treatment, it has, through its agreeableness, 


become generally accepted. 

Tin lined 4 b., and 1 Ib. packets. Sold in labelled 
packets only, by gro in London, and Wy gro rs, con- 
fectioners, and Dru in every town th roughont th 


United Kingdom 
Manufacto’ 
Vy ORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 
| This delicious condiment, pronounced by Con- | 
nolsseurs | 
“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 


is prepared solely by Lea and Perrtns. 


n ) 
Ib., 4 





| 
ry, London. | 


SAU CF =7 A AND PER RR INS’ 














Grocers and Vilmen universal! 





URYEA’S M AIZEN A is the BEST ; 




















ob Prize Medal, out of ¢ ght « or nine 
exhibitors ) other Corn Flour was even noticed. The 
Lancet says :—“ Maizenais very pure, analog caateatani. 
root iuits dietetic qualities, but sup rior to it in flavour.” | 
: Obtainable at all first-class grocers, 


Sole consignees for the United Kingdom, TOMLIN, 


BENDELL, and Co., 33 Eastcheap, | 

- — } 
STARCH MANUFACTURERS | 
WALES. 











TO HOI. THE PRINCESS OF 
LENFIELD STARCH. 
AWARDED THE PRIZE MEDAL, 1882. | 

> This unrivalled starch is 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY | 

and pronounced by her Majesty's Lauudress to be | 

THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. bw 

Her Majesty's Lace Dvyesser declares it to be | 

THE BEST SHE HAS TRIED; | 

and the above award by some of the most eminent | 

scientific men of the age | 

CONFIRMS ITS SUPERIORITY. 


WOTHERSPOON and CO., 


HOW 5 ; YOu R POOR FE&T? 


Glasgow, and Loudon. 

















If tender, a perfect cure soon efected by using 
, £2 + 99 
“S ALVEO P E DE 5&.’ 
Soild in bottles, 2s. 6d, each, wholesale, 15 3 Little | 
Britain; Bakciay aud Sons, Farringdon street, E.C. 


aud all Patent Medicine Veudors. 











| for a time tae safety-valves of the constitution, and should 





H. J. & D. 


Court TArLors, 


NICOLL, | THE GOVERNING FAMILIES OF 
ENGLAND. 

































































mur ROT aT . - 
114,116, 118, aud 120 Regent street, W. ; | HE SE ECTATOR Contains from Week 
o Week 5 ticle on the 
22 Cornhill, ft London; and - wei as _ —— aie pase 
10 St. Ann's square, Manchester. GOVERNING FAMILIES OF ENGLAND. 
G" ENTLEMEN are respectft uly invited _ WUD, tho Siest of tha pariag 
to Inspect *w Garments aud “the choicest A MAP OF CONSIDERABLE INT! REST 
Fab: i Was issued Gratis, 
‘ FOR | WINTI R DRI S3. | SHOWING THE OWNERS OF LARGE SSRESSORE 
: a nentionitan IN ENGLAND AND W3 
HJ. & D. NICOLL, | —" Lee 
Hair anp CLOAK MAKERS, The fallowing have alread eared = 
114, 116, 118, and 120 Regent street, W.: | July 18, 25.—The bt Ri - s Duke of Northumberland), 
» 116, 118, and 120 Regent street, : | up—Ltt by 1? 
32 Cornhill, E.C., London; and | August 1 —The Gri ¥8, of Howick | Earl Grey). 
} 10 St Ans ss re, Manchester. | ” &—The oy par of Westmoreland (Earl 
IES are ues = + } re . of Lonsdale). —s 
[| * TES ore - P — caries ~ in. | 15,22.—The Sranceys, of Knowsley (Earl of 
; ; v rmiks, tots, aud .« kets, and y) 
the choicest Fabrics - OSVENORS (Marquis of West- 
FOR ' THE WISTER ‘ASON | miuster 
et A - — rz rams, of Wentworth (Earl 
i. JI. & DD NICOL a om 
pisi“s (Duke of Devonsinre). 
Court TalLors. Oct Ne Duke of Portland). 
; ; ees » pee CLintoNs ( Duke of Neweustle), 
t 8, and 129 Reger set : N % 
li, ul us es _ R 3 _— , Wz ud Nov. 7.—The Srannores (Karla of 
22 Cornhill, E.C., London; Chesterfield, Stanhope, and 
10 St. Aun’ 2are, Manchester. Now! 14, 22 - Harrington.) 
Nov. 21.—tThe f S e 
>. AR E N TS a G GU ARDI ANS are . ~e PaLbors (Earl Shrewsbury). 
invited to Inspectthe New Garments The whole of the above may be had by order of any 
Yami rast "1 al bri my ” fai n ay r or m 2 mate ‘> ice OL. each, by post, 7d; or 
i th ivi ‘ ni from the ottice, ellingtou st t, Strand. 
FOR WINTER DRESS FOR YOUNG GENTLEME? : —— 
: Demy &vo., extra cl _—, 6s. 61; half morvceo, 12s.; 
| R ‘(D'S MARGUERITE JACKET. moroced, 153.5 free by post, 
|= a RROTATER! Pe oe ee °E; its Nature, Varieties, and Pheno- 
*rints il'ustr of the shape and design of this 4 m Third Elition. By Leo H. Garnpow. 
harming Ja 1 are prepared to send post-free. In Mr. Grindon is ex me ; ker PA ee . 
eneral it is semi - ting, may be worn open or closed nal ve » Grind Righ oF: lently a tt mee _ great origi 
| with equal grace, at is adapted (according to material nag x nigel i ae - = bly doce th — discourse 
chads whe ie pe ome et met 1@ — a mysteries uae many-coloured pheno- 
evening home partic cially suited to the : : ’ oes — ns treo = “en ~ the 
orang ried ladies i ; ia | lume a3 a vigorous, stimulating bovk.”"—British 
iia os s ; st . cssretiay ly Revi 
mere, S 1 5. Wk. Full of profound and admi rable observations, and 
Tu 12 Oxford street, London, W. | pervaded by a d and phil ical spirit, The work 
en reine 2% = At has great me aud will well repay an atteutive study, 
A SIMPLE EXPERIMENT. = , 
: n asmall scale may bo |,” 1 may; however, be recominended on the far higher 
S° AP-MARKING ona small scale mi LY be | ground of beit g pure, lofty, and beautiful in spirit from 
Bs wie y pouring a pint of ling wat fon 8 pent Y | the first pa ) th ist Asa Mr. G 0! 
pack of HARPS at rWEL\ sad. -TREES be YCERINE vase te ble and be wutifal writer. : a 
sé VAP POWDE vhieh lj und ! , th what . l y <> t 4 
R j ] u umed with wh he says Cand how he says it) about 
strong GLYCERINE. W ASHING SOAP, possessing | love between 1 l nm. wand then, too, he 
remarkable lathering properties: a similar result can- | strikes upon quite or veins of thouglt."—Jl/ustrated 
t ahiahaas y r washing powder. The use | Times 
RPER TWEI 3G UNE SOAP sa . ; 
i w Di: 4 | oe oe . ‘ ei ‘i ~ Gi oe : o 4 — Pos Landon: techie denne adic sot tannic eaten. — 
improv he clott and does not » slightest way | Now ready. 
| injure e r the or " Ma nufactory, Brome) Royal 8vo., eatra cloth, red edyes, 7s. ;,free by post 
by-Bow, London Vol. 1 of 





Ke NAHAN'S LL WHISKY ~. | @QPIRITUAL MEDITATIONS | for 


S 
























COGNAC BRANDY.—Th lebrated old Irish & EV! RY DAY in t e YEAR, wtt Morning and 
Whisky rivals the finest French Br randy. [t is pare, | Evening Proyers. By the late Rev. T. Goypgr. 
mild, mellow, delicious, and very wholesome. Sold ia | London: F. Pirwan, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 
bottles, 3s. 6d. each, at the retail hou in London, by - =— ete 2 
the agents in the ty ul towns in ! nila 5  whole- Feap. Svo., 200 pages, cloth lettered, : + free by post. 
ie ag ea Nl Se, Have ates | ___ THE PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF 
LL Whisky.” | V Seer ARI AN COOKERY. 
ae _ 4 aonomars Found m Chemical Analysis, and embracing 
CHEAP AND GOOD WINES. | the most approved methods of the Art. By the Author 
| Offey and Cockbura’s Port, 40s.; Sherries |“ Fruits a af — vcea the Proper Food of Man.” 
from 18s.; and Clarets from lds. | London: F. Prrman, 20 Paternoster row, E.C, 
To be obtained pure and cheap of the NRITIC aes . . ee . 
MPERIAL WINE COMPANY, |(QUITICAL STATE of 9 x WER 
Sind > ror oe "End rl. sA.—The s Rt o 8 / 
which imports the choicest Wines, and sells to the | i, or by post, 6d.) contiins:—View and Plan of 


public at reasonable prices. 
CrLLans—Marylebone Court House, W. 
Stores and Orrices—314 Oxford street, W, 


Chadlnyton Parsonase—View 
Chapel—* Goine Alone” in 
Stumford—Modern Chure) 


(and Phin of Lytham 
Venice —Crit cal State of 
symbolism —Practical 






















The Public are respectfully cautioned against worthless | Export and Botriine VavLts—15 John street, Crutched | Remarks clog Sc izhol 1—Lines by Mr. Plane 1e—Var ous 
imitations, and should see that Lea and Peanins’ | _ Pris iars, E.C., London. ) Art cles, » and ul the art news of the week, Sani- 
Dames are on the wrapper, label, bottle, and stopper. } - . so tar} y mems, dc, &e. 

ASK FOR LEA AND PERKINS’ SAUCE. L° Oss. OF APPETITE, WEAKNESS, 1 York street, Covent Garden, and all newsmen. 

*,* Sold Wholesale and for Export, by the Proprietors, 4 &e—A Toru Be pe mee ull and the M ~ ote | 
Worcester; Messrs. CROSSE and BLACKWELL; | fession recommen that valuable stiimulant— VATE! SLUGG’'S 

srs. B 4 1 )N A be., &e., by | QUIND NE Manufactured only by ROBERT | 
Messrs. Banciay and Sons, _— yn, &e., &c., and by a AC “9 oa aE ny mes gt |. a — ‘ASTRONOMICAL TELESCOPES 


AND 


ARALLACTIC STANDS. 


LEST OBJECT GLASSES. 


Sold by Grocers, Ltalian Werehousemen, 
303. a dozen. 


, ' 
and others, at | 
Wholesale Agents, E. Lewis and Co., Worcester. | 


P 








nes 5 “he . 1 inches, warranted to show Saturn's Ring 
NDIGEST I IN. — MORSON’S PEP- } Jupiter’s Belts, aud Moon's Nebulee, 
SINE WINE is a perfectly palatahte form for ad Double Stars, &c.........+5 cocccs-cooee 210 0 
ministering this popular remedy for weak digestion. BP IMCHES .. neeeeseeseeerereee sosceeccsesese 1210 0 
Mauufacture i by T. MORSON and SON, 19 and 46 South t ; lurches noeeceaneseces eeaetescsatesenscassoce. 2-6 8 
aupton row, Russel ll square, W.C., in bottles at 3s., 5s. Full Particulars for One Stamp. 
and l0s.each. Pepsiue Lozenges in boxes at 2s. td. ar id j J. T. SLUGG, 214 Stretford road, Manchester. 


is. bd. each. 


B' 








2NZINE COLLAS” SLUGG'S MICROSCOPES. 


CHEAPEST MADE. 





removes grease, 


J r » 
oil, or paint from every deseription of wearing r HE 
apparel and furniture, without the least injury to the ——e 
colour or texture. Iu bottles, Is. 6d, | New Giant Si having eye-pieces of unusual 
At J. Sancen’s, 150 Oxford street, and all Chemists, | diameter ........ euscib ecadetesescesse OO = 0 
New Binocular ........ 9:00c0césseeabbasence 5 0 


Collas ou the 





Cautiou—Observe the name 


&e. 
Model sarenee »pes, Two and Four Guineas. 


Fall Particulars for One Stamp. 
14 Stretford road, Manchester. 


| 2 
Ds NEFOR D'S PURE FLUID 
MAGNESIA has been during twenty-five years 
mphatically sanctioned by the Medical P’ rofession, and 
universally accepted by the Public as the best remedy for 
Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and 
Indigestion, and as a mild Apevient for delicate constitu- 
. p : | tions, more especially for Ladies and Children. It is 
not be closed or healed until they assume a healthier prepared in a state of perfect purity and of uniform 
| character uuder the astion of this powerful Ointment, | <.). sth, by DINNEFORD and CO,, 172 New Bond street, 
which, with the Pills, the depraved bh unoars of the body |), and sold by allrespect uble Chemists throughout 








OLLOW AY’ 5 OIN r MEN T & PILLS ’ 
—Bad legs, bad breasts, ulcers, absee om, 
wounds and sores of all kinds, may be thoroug shly heale 
by the application of this Ointmeut to the parts affected 
afier they have been duly fumented with warin water. 
The discharge should uot be checked at once, but rather 
encouraged, fur such suldea check must, course, be 
always dangerous. Nature is tie noblest of physicians, 
and must not be opposed, but seconded. All sores are 





of 






will be quickly removed. the ¥ veld 
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DICTIONARY of CHEMISTRY, 
and the Allied Branches of) other Sciences; 

ey) on that of the late Dr. Ure. By Henry Warts, 
BA, F hf-54 sisted by nfin ufributars 

+ Mr. Watts's dictionary ( cord ofall formér labours, 
already recoguized as a tee be a great gain,—and to 
standard English work on | the student who is true to 
Chemistry."—Dudlin Medi:{ bis staiies it ‘will prove 
eal Press. an ever-ready guide. Our | 

“The Buglsh language | manufacturers know 
is not rich in lexicons of | value of chemisiry, and are 
science; we would point to| many of them experts in 
this work ns a mod det upon | the special braueles of the 
which others might be 
framed. It certainly ex- 
bansts the sibjéct ap to the 
date of pabilention, and 
therefore forms,az it were, 
the balanced ledger of tie 
chemist. To the practical 
analyst this work must 
proxe of the ptmost value, u 
—w the philosophical in- | sessionof these desiderata.” 
vestigator it must, as the | + 4tkenawn, 


discoveries, and to keep 
them, as it were, in stuck 
until the march of improve- 


to apply them. This Dic- 











London: Lonemay, Green, and Co., nT a row. 
drlis) aes . feap. 8¥o., price 5s, Seth cx 
Pp Eis! "Jeak [x4miowl / Fourth 


Edition. 

“ Miss Ingelow's ; volume} Of uhture—Mise! Ingelow's 
can scarcely fail to win for volume may be cordially 
itself a warm welcome from | reéomimeudell.” —~ Duily 
all lovers of true poetry.”"— | ews. : 
Spectator. “Pbis new volame will 

“Toall who take pleasure | make the eyes of all lovers 
im trite: ated tender oars ~poouy—dauce with a 
expressed in 1o0usical yerse, | gladder light than if they | 
in‘poetry which displays un- | had ‘come upon @ treasure 
usually delicate observation © trove of gold.”"—Atheneum. 


London: Loxoman, Grey, anil Co., Paternoster tot 
Ss. 





Just published, in post 8vo., price 8s. 64., cloth, 
UNSHINE and SHADOWS; or, 
{9 Sketches Of Thought, Philosophical and Religious. 
By Witrram Beystox Cirrow. 
London: JanaMsx, Greey, and Co., Pater noster row. 


on Saturday ne ty will be published, in 2 v% ‘vols, Svo., 
with 2 Portraits ou Steel, Facsimile of Handwritivg, 
and 19, Wood Bograyings, price 30s., cloth. 
HEODORE PARKER'S LIFE 
CORRESPONDENCE. By Joan Werss 
Londou: Lonomay, Greex, and Co., Paternoster row. 


Presser M AGAZ INE for DEC EM- | 
BER, Price 23. 6, 
ConrENTS. 
Women and Scepticism. The Story of Nala and Da- 
Sketches in China. | aInayanti, Translated from 
In the Gloaming. ByAst-; the Sanserit Text by 
ley H. Baldwin. | Charles Bruce. 
The Reforms of the Future, | Playa, Players, and Critics. 
A Chapter on Cronkers. August in England. 
An Episode in the History The Polish Women and the 
of the English Modern! Insurrection. 
Church, '“ Nune Dimittis.” 
Late Laurels. —A_ Tale. My Beautiful Lady, 
Chapters XXIL—XXIV. | The English Turf. 
London: Lonoman, GREEN and Co., Paternoster row. 


R. KALISCH’S HEBREW GRAM- 

MAR.—Part L—Outlines of the Hebrew Language, 
with Exercises, price 12s. 6d. Key to the Exercises, 
price 5s. Part 1.—The Exceptional Forms and Con- 
structions, price 12s. 6d. The Key to the Exercises in 
Part I. (which is now ready) has been prepared for the 
use of Teachers, and of Students who are learniug 
Hebrew without the aid of a Master. 

“ The whole work is excellent in design and execution; 
and we may safely pronounce it the best Hebrew grammar | 
in the English language, as it is also the fullest in 
requisites for a thorough acquaintance with the sacred | 
tongue.” —Athenscum. 

London: Loyeman and Co. 


OTICE.—“ HAZEL COMBE; or, 

Golden Rule,” the New Novel, by the Author of | 

“ Recommended to Mercy,” is ready this day, at every 
Library iu the kingdom, in 3 vols. 

TinsLey Baornens, 18 Catherine street. : | 


and 











| 








On Tuesday next will be published, in 3 vols. 
OHN _MARCHMONT’S LEGACY. 
By the Author of “ Lady Audicy’s Secret.” 
*,* To ensure early copies, orders should be given at 
once. 
TINSLEY Brotuens, 18 Catherine street. 


Now ready at <li the Libraries, in 3 vols., Second 
Edition, 


HYRA GASCOIGNE 
By the Author of “ My Good-for-Nothing Brother.” 
Tixstey Broragrs, 18 Catherine stveet. 








M EMORIES, the BEQUEST of 


My BOYHOOD, Poems by Epuunp Fatconer, 


will be published on Tuesday, December Ist, by Trxsiey | 


Broruers, Catherine street, Strand. 





Now ready, 
THOMAS DE LA RUE and CO.’S 
RFP LETTER DIARIES 
CALENDARS of 1864. 

Edited by James Gtasrer, F.R.S,, with an article on 
the Moon, by J. R. HInp, Esq, Superintendent of the 
“+ Nautical’ Almanac.” I)lustrated with an original 
Photograph of the Moon. 

To be had of all booksellers and stationers. 


aud 


science which bear on their | 
particular industriés. They | 
require to know the latest | 


tionary places them in pos, | 


} 
Just ready, 


| Dedicated by Special Permissi 
of Wales. 


in crown 8vo., handsomely bound in cloth, 
gilt, adges prige 7s. Gd, 


| CITHARA. Lyrical Poems, Old and 


! 


ment renders it necessary | 


‘ART and FASHION. With other 


By Cuarces Swary, | 


New: By Marvin F. Turrer, Author of “Three 
Hundred Sonnets," * Proverbial Philosophy,” &c. 


| fue ready, in 1 vol,, crown 8vo., — with Map and | 
ty 


Hlustrations, price 


‘-HAND-BOOK to the COTTON CULTI- 
VATION in the MADRAS PRESIDENCY. By J. 
TaLtzoys WueEerer, F.R.G-S., &e. 


New Edition, on toned paper, 12mo., cloth, price 5a. 
TALES of MANY LANDS. By M. 
FRASER TYTLER. 
Tn I vol., crown 8vo., cloth, price 7s. 6d. 


Sketches, Songs, and Poems. 
Author of “fhe Mind,” * English Melodies,” &. 
In 1 vol., crown Svo., cloth, price 7s. 6d 
TWICE LOST: A Novel. ‘ie 1 vol. 
| By pe, Author of “Story of n Family,” “Qneen 
Tsabel,” ea f 


Feap. cloth, toned paper, price 5s. 


3 | 
LOTTIE LONSDALE; or, the Chain and 




















its Links. By Emma J. Worpotse. 
Feap. Svo., 7s. 6d., cloth, lettered. 
NAOMI: or, the Last Days of Jerusalem. 


By Mrs. J. B. Wenn, New Edition, with Designs by 
Gilbert, and View and Plan of Jerusalem. 


Vineet Bao re sas Gud Cos) LAiiean) cortigr. 





“A Publication weil worth your hariny.” 
Wilberforee’s Letier to Pitt (Life, Vol. III.). 


The ENCYCLOP ZDIA BRITANNICA. 


A Dictionary of Arts, Sciences, Manufactures, Com- 
merce, Iistory, Geography, Biography, and General 
Literature. Eighth Edition, in 21 vols., 4to,, and 
Index, illustrated by upwards of 5,000 engravings on 
wood and steel. Price £25 12s. in cloth, or £32 2s. 6d., 
half bound Russia, marbled edges. 
The Comp'ete Index is published ‘separately 
price 8s. in cloth, or 12s. éd., half Russia, 
Ediaburgh: Apaw and Cuartes Brack. 
Stupkin, MARSHALL, and Co, 


London : 





Nearly ready, in feap. 8vo., cloth, priee 4s. 
‘SCHOOL MANUAL of GEOLOGY. 
sy J. B. Juxes, M.A., F.R.S., 
Author of “ The Student's Manual of Geology,” &c. 
Edinburgh: Apamw and CuarLes Black 





In a few days, demy 8vo., 10s. 6d. 
THE AUTHORIZED TRANSLATION OF 


RENAN’S LIFE OF JESUS. 
REVISED BY THE AUTHOR. 


London: TrupneR and Co., Paternoster row. 





On Monday, Nov. 30, Part L, 8vo., 2s., of 


HISTORY of the WORLD, from the 
EARLIEST RECORDS to the PRESENT 
TIME. By Puivir Smiru, B.A., one of the eens 
Contributors to the Dictionaries of Greek and Roman 
Antiquities, Biography, and Geography, 
The work will form a continuous Narrative of Ancient, 
Medieval, and Modern History, instead of giving 
separate accounts of the several nations. It will be di- 


| vided into Three Periods, each complete in itself, and will 


form Eight Volumes in demy, 8ya— 

I. ANCIENT. HISTORY, Sacred and Secular; from 
the Creation to the Fall of the Western Empire, in A.D. 
476 2 vals. 

Il. MEDIEVAL HISTORY, Civil and Ecclesiastical ; 

} from the Fall of the Western Empire to the Taking of 


a! Constantinople by the Turks, in A.D. 1453. 2 vols. 


IIf. MODERN HISLORY; from the Fall of the 


| Byzantine Empire to our own Times. 4 vels. 


It will be published in Monthly Parts, at 2s.; and 
Hali-Yearly Volumes at 12s. 6d., cloth, lettered. 
, Watton and MAnexrty, Upper Gower street and Ivy 
ane. 
MR. WATTI'S DICTIONARY OF CHEMISTRY. 
Now ready, Parts I. to IX., in 8vo., price 5s. each, and 
Part X., price 2s, 6d.; also Vol. I., price 31s. 6d.; to be 
completed in 25 more Monthly Parts, price 2s. 6d. 
each. 





SPECIA AL LY ADAP TE Db FOR CURISTMAS AND 
EW YEAR'S GIFTS. 
R. FLE TCH ER’S GUIDE toFAMILY 
DEVOTION. 
author to improve and enlarge the Work. 
730 Services, each including a Hymn, Prayer, Portion of 
Scripture, and appropriate Re flections, being gue for’ the 
Morning and Evening of every day in the year. Also @n 
Appendix, containing Prayers for Particular Occasions. 
1 vol., royal 4to., 26 Engravings, 28s. cloth gilt. 
_ *,* This Work may be had in Calf and Morocco Bind- 
ings. 
_ London: 
HEAP BOOKS at BULI LL’S LIBRARY. 
Surplus copies of Kinglake’s War in the Crimea, 
Sir C. Lyell on the Antiquity of Man, Rev. Edward 
Irving's Life, Mrs. Trench's Diary, Life of Christopher 
North, St. John’s Life in the Far East, Anthony Trollope’s 
North’ America, and mauy other books are now on sale 
at greatly reduced prices. Catalogues gratis and post- 
free.—Bull’s Library, No. 13 Holles street, Cavendish 
square, W. 


James S. Virtus, City 1 road and and Ixy lane. . lane. 


om to H.R.H. the Princess | ! 





NOTICE, 
HE SECOND EDITION of the 


J SHADOW of ASHLYDYAT is now ready at all 
Libraries, in 3 vols., post 8vo. 





Immediately, in post Svo, 10s. 6d. 
HRISTMAS at OLD COU RT. By 
the Author of * Richelieu in Love.’ 
Ricuarp Beytiey, New Burlington street. 





Now ready, in post 8vo,, lds. Gd. with a » Portrait 
of the “Author. 
\ Y IMPRISONMENT at WASHING- 
TON, including My Journal Kept at the Old 
fy Rose GREENHOW. 
in Ordinary to Her 


Capitol Prison there. 
RicwaRp Benriey, Publisher 
Majesty. 








Now ready, in 4io,, in maguilicent emblematic cover, 
designe. by John Leighton, F-S.A., price 
2is., or in moroceo, 31s. 
HE INGOLDSBY LEGENDS. An 
{ilustrated Edition, from Sixty Original Drawings 
by Cruikshank, Leech, and Tenniel. 
Rictirp Beytrey, Publisher in Ordinary to Her 
Jesty. 








PUBLISHED BY HER MAJESTYS GRACIOUS 
PERMISSION, 

\ EDITATIONS on DEATH ‘and 
1 ETERNITY. | Tennslated from the German by 
a Roway, 8yo., pp. 386, cloth boards, price 
OS. Ue 

DITTO. Smaller Edition, crown 8vo., printed on toned 
paper, pp, 352, price 6s. 


DEDICATED, BY PERMISSION, TO HER ROYAL 
HIGHNESS THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 


HE LORD’S PRAYER. Illustrated in 

a Series of Ewhings by Lorenz Frouicn. In one 

oe a quarto volume, appropriately bound in eloth, 
price Las 

“ M. Frolich’s Lord's Prayer (with an etched dedication 

plate and prefatory plate, and ten etched designs illus- 

trative of the text) is dedicated to the Princess Alexandra, 

asin duty bound, the artist being a loyal Dane, and is 

about to be published in this country. It is a work 





| Worthy to be laid at the feet of so fairand gracious a lady 


. Nothing is more ingenious in these designs than 


| the ws ay ~ which the earthly and the heavenly are com- 


bined aud contrasted.”"—Times. 


} DEDICATED TO HER “ROYAL HIGHNESS PRIN- 
' 


h EDITATIONS on 
A 











A sale of 100,000 copies induced the | 
It comprises | 


} 


} German by FRepERIcA Rowan. 





CESS LOUIS OF HESSE. 
LIFE and Its 
Translated from the 
Published by Her 
Majesty's gracious Permission. Being the Companion 
volume to“ Meditations on Death and Eternity.” One 
Volume, 8vo., price 10s. 6d, 
DITTO. Smalier Edition, 
toned paper, pp. 333, price 6s. 
DEDICATED BY PERMISSION OF HER MAJESTY 
TO H.R.H,. THE PRINCESS BEATRICE. 
NEW WORK by the Illustrator of ‘ Post Lord’ s Prayer,” 
‘Mademoiselle Lili,” &c., &c. 
Tn 1 vol., small 4to., handsomely bound in cloth, price 5s, 


HE LITTLE DARLING at the SEA- 
r SIDE. A Series of Drawings by Lorenz 
Frouicu. Text by her Mamma. 

London: TRuBNER and Co., 60 Paternoster row. 


TROPICAL POEMS. 


Now ready, at all the Libraries, crown 8vo., price 63. 


EAUTIES of TROPICAL SCENERY, 
and other TROPICAL POEMS. With Notes. 
By the Author of “ The Nuptials of Barcelona.” 

“ He has all the feeling of a true poet. His work con- 
tains many beauties.”—Morning Post, 

“ A volume of word-pictures."—Observer. 

“Glowing with the rich colouring of the tropies.”— 
Daily News. 

“ He has a fine poetical taste. His descriptions make 
the reader's mouth water for the luxuries and charms of 
both sea and land in those parts."—Zra,. 

“ The amatory passages are worthy of Thomas Moore.” 
—Critic. 

“Eminently successful has the writer been."— 
ing Review. 


RELIGIOUS DUTIES. 


crown 6yo., printed on 





Sports 


London: Ronert Harpwic KE, Ii 192 Piccadilly. 


Feap. . 8¥0., cloth, 53. 
N Y BEAUTIFUL LADY. 
‘““Among the very few poets of the day Mr. Woolner 


By Tuomas WoounNER. 

takes his place. The poem abounds in beauties of 
Goa, of feeling, and expression.” —Sun. 

‘My Beautiful Lady’ is worthy to be ealled a poem- 
It is a living and beautiful utterance of a strong, pure 
earthly love. - No man can read this poem without 
being struck by the fitness aud finish of the workman- 
ship, so to speak, a3 wellas by the chastened and un- 
pretending loftiness of thought which pervades the 
whole." —Globe. 

Maecmiiian and Co., London and Cambridge. 


L_ ompox LIBRARY, 12 St. James’s 
square, London, S.W. 
President—The Farl of CLarenvon, 

The following are the TERMS of ADMISSION to the 
LIBRARY, which contains 80,000 volumes of ancient and 
modern literature, in various languages. Subscription, 
£3 a year, or £2 a year with entrance fee of £6. Life 
membership, £26. Fifteen volumes are allowed to 
country and Ten to town members. Reading Room open 
from 10 to 6. 

Prospectus on application. 

ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 
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MRS. BARBAULD'S HYMNS. 
Now ready, with 112 Mlustrations, feap. 4to., 7s ed. H 
YMNS in PROSE for CHILDREN, 


Ry Mrs. Barnariy. With Original Designs by 


Karnes, Wimperis, Coleman, and Kennedy. Engraved by } 


James Cooper. 
Jonus Murray, Albemarle street. 


NEW WORK. 
BY MR. DAVID ROWLAND. 
Now ready, one Volume, post 8vo., 63. 
LAwsefXatu RE, the FOUNDATION 
4 of MORALS. By Davin RowLanp, Author of a 
* Manual of the British Constitution. 
Jous Murray, Albemarle street. 











HANNAH'S BAMPTON LECTURES. 
Now ready, 8vo., 10s. Gd. 


TPHE RELATION BETWEEN the 
. DIVINE and HUMAN ELEMENTS in HOLY 
SCRIPTURE; being the Bampton Lectures for 1863. 
By Rev. J. Hanxan, D.C.L., Warden of Trinity College, 
Glenalmond ant Pantonian Professor of Theology ; 
late Fellow of Lincoln College, Oxford. 
Jous Mveray, Albemarle street. 





IMPROVED GREEK AND LATIN 
GRAMMARS. 
By WM. SMITH, LL.D., 


Eprror or THe CLassicaL AND Latin DicTionaRy. 


T HESTUDENT'S GREEK GRAMMAR, 
forthe Urrer Forusin Scnoois. By Dr. Georck 
Professor in the University of Leipziec. Trans- 


CurRTIvs. 
Edited by Wx. 


lated under the revision of the Author. 
Surrn, LL.D. Post avo., 7s. 6d. 

“* There is no Greek Grammar in existence which in 80 
small a compass contains so much valuable and suggestive 
information. We hope that in this country it may ere 
long be adopted asthe standard Greek Grammar—a posi- 
tion which it has already eequired in most of the sel.ools 
of Contineutal Europe.”— The Museum, 


II. 
THE STUDENT'S LATIN GRAMMAR, 


for the Urper Forms in Scnoois. By Wu. Surru, LL.D. 
Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

“This grammar is intended and well calculated to 
oceupy an intermediate position between the large treatises 
of Zumpt and Madvig, and the numerous elementary 
school grammars prevalent amongst us, There are very 
few students who will require more information than is 
here supplied; and yet, by a skilful arrangement of the 
materials and typography, the volume is reduced to a very 
convenient size and fur: for practical use.” = Athen@un. 





ELEMENTARY GREEK AND LATIN 
GRAMMARS. 

“ After all the complaints that have been made against 
the system of education pursued in our Pablie Schvols 
aud Universities, as being so exclusively devoted to Greek 
and Latin scholarship, it might naturally have been ex- 
pected that we should by this time have produced a 
tolerable Latin Grammar. Yet. ifthere is one want more 
keenly felt than another by all teachers, it is that of an 
elementary Grammar for beginners. '—Saturday Recéesr. 

Dr. CURTIUS’S SMALLER GREEK 
GRAMMAR. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 


Il. 
Dr. SMITHS SMALLER LATIN 
GRAMMAR. 12mo. 3s, 6d. 
Joux Mvuraay, Albemarle street. 





NEW WORK BY MR. SMILES. 


Now ready, post 8vo., 63. 


} 
| 
| 


| 
| 








One large vol., 8vo., cloth, 10s. 6d. 


LONDON LABOUR. AND THE LONDON POOR. 


Tne Extra Voter. With an Essay on the Agencies at present in 
opperation for the Suppression of Vice and Crime. 


By the Rev. WILLIAM TUCKNESS, B.A., Chaplain to the Society for the Rescue of 
Young Women and Children. 
1e W imes says :—"* Fo insight i er, motives isi 
oi Lie Weiepee Sine seg in rt Res.e SResenge insight into human character, motives, aud desigus, this is one of 
The Spe-titor says :— One of the most remarkable works of the period.” 
The Saturday Review says :—* That portion which relates to the Social Hyil we leave to those whom it may 
concern. But the details surprise, amuse, or pain us, in spite of our zeueral aneipation of their contents.” 


London: CHARLES GRIFFIN and CO. 











Early in December will be published, in Two Volumes, 8vo., printed with old-faced type, 
on Hall's best toned laid paper. Portrait. Ornamental binding. ) 


THE 


LIFE & TIMES OF BERTRAND DU GUESCLIN, 
A HISTORY OF THE FOURTEENTH CENTURY. 
By D. F. JAMISON, of South Carolina. 
London: TRUBNER and CO., 60 Paternoster row. 





Now ready, in crown 8vo., price 7s., cloth. 


MODERN FRANCE: 


ITS JOURNALISM, LITERATURE, and SOCIETY. 
By A. V. Kinway, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. 
Anthor of “ France,” in the ‘* Encyclopedia Britaunica,” 
“Ports, Arsenals, and Dockyards of 
France,” &c. 

London: Jackson Watronn, and Hopper, 27 Pater- 
noster row. 


\ R. MARK LEMON’S NOVEL, 
4 “WAIT for the END,” is now ready at all the 
Libraries. 

Brapvvry and Evans, 11 Bouverie street, F.C. 


BOHN'S CHEAP SERIES FOR DECEMBER. 
IBDEN’S SONGS, Admiralty Edition, 
complete, with a Memoir by T. Dino x, illustrated 
with 12 humorous Sketches, etched on steel by George 
Cruikshank, 12mo. boards, 2s. 6d. 
Henry G. Bors, York street, Covent Garden, London, 
W.c, 











He's on LIFE ASSURANCE, with 
Selected Examples and Illustrations, 
By Jonn Frrznten. 
Price Is. 
London: SipKtn, MaRSHALL, and Co. 
Liverpool: Wenn and Hunt. 
LACKWOOD'’S MAGAZINE, | for 
DECEMBER, 1863. No. DLXXVIIL Price 2s. td. 
ConTESTs, 


The Boatman. 

Tony Butler.—Part ITT. 

Tyndall on Heat. The Navies of England anl France 
from a French Point of View. 

Coane of Carlingford : The Perpetual Curate.--Part 
vi 


Personal Identities. 

The Wigtown Martyrs. 

The Invitation. 

Books on the American War. 





NDUSTRIAL BIOGRAPHY: TRON- | WILLIAM Biacewoop and Soys, Edinburgh and London. 
WORKERS—and TOOL MAKERS, By Sauvex | ————-——— - 
SuILES, W bate VICTORIA MAGAZINE. 
By the same. | Price ONE SHILLING. 
SELF-HELP. With Ilustrations of Coxtesvs or THe Decemper NUMBER, 
CHARACTER aud CONDUCT. 53th Thousand, Post | 1. Shall we Conquer China? By Meredith Townsend. 
8vo.. C8 | 2. An Invitation to Rome, and the Reply. By Frederick 
peor Locker. 
IIT. P . 3. Linprsrgrx Crass. By T. A. Trollope. 
THE STORY of GEORGE STEPHEN- | Chap. XXI1.—Malden Meditations not Fancy-free. 
a map oe ® ost By > » XXIILf.—Sillshire versus Paris. 
SONS LEE. Woedeuts, FestOre o » XXIV.—The Lindisfarn Stone. 
IV. 4. La Grande Chartreuse and the Waldensian Valleys of 
"Re ITE ‘ IPT ] Piedmont: Mountain Fastnesses of Romanism and 
LIVES of BRUTISH ENGINEERS.| — pisiment Me 
From the Earliest Period to the Present Time. Wiha | 5, 4 Journal kept in Egypt. By Nassau W. Senior. 
History of Tvland Communication in Britain, With 7 | 6 Froude’s Reign of Elizabeth, 
Portraits and 300 Illustrations. 3 vols. 8vo. 63s. | 7. Social Science. 
VoL L. VerucypEN—MyppeLron—DRinDley. 8, Literature of the Month. 
2. SMEATON—ReNNIE—TELFoRD. | London: Emrry FParrurcut, Printer and Publisher in 


” 
Geonce and Roverr Sreringnsoy. 
Jonnx Mcreay, Albemarle stree*. 


rpue “QUARTERLY REVIEW, No.| 
CCXXVIIL 
CONTENTS. 


Japan. 

Progress of Engineering Science. 

‘Thomas Hood. 

Co-operative Societies. 

Lyell’s Antiquity of Man, 

Auti-Papal Movement among the Italian Clergy. 
Queen Elizabeth. 

Church of England and her Bishops. 


JouN Murray, Albemarle street. 








NEW CATALOGUES —JOHN GRAY | 
ps BELL, Manchester, has just ready a Catalogue | 
of 4,000 Autographs; and anotherof Book:, MSS., &e. ; 


either will be sent free for two stamps. j 


| Ordinary to Her Majesty, Princes street, Hanover 
| square, 





Sold by Simpkin, Marshall, and Co., and by all book- 

lers. 

[HE GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
BEDFORD. 

The Mathematical Mastership in this School will be 
Vacant at Christmas, 

The Salaryis £130 a year, with Capitation Fees of £3 
each, for Pupils under instruction, not exceeding fifty, 
and permission to take ten Boarders. 

Candidates are desired to send in their Testimonials 
to the Rev. the Warden of New College, Oxford, before 
the Ist January, 1864. Further information as to the 
duties, &c., of the situations, may be obtained by appli- 
cation to the Head Master, the Rev. F. Fanshawe. 

The Junior Arithmetical Mastership will also be vacant 
at Christmas. 

The salary is £80 a year. 

Testimonials and applications to be made as above. 





Now ready, in 1 vol. 4to,, cloth gilt, price Sis. Gd, the 
f 


Volume o: 
THE ART-JOURNAL for 1863, being 


the second of a New Series, in which are com- 
prised upwards of One Thousand Engravings on Wood, 
mostly from works exhibited at the International Ex- 
hibition, judiciously selected, as an exponent of the pro- 
gress of tho Industrial Arts in our own and forefifa 
counties. Among them are most of the chefs deurre of 
British and Continental exhibits. It is therefore a 
volume well worthy to be placed on the dra vinz-room 
table, and is suitable for preseuts. It also contains 
Thirty-six Steel Engravings, which include twelve of the 
late J. M. W. Turner's principal works, &c.; itusireted 
articles oun the principal Porcelain Manufactories of 
I.ngland, and their trade marks; examples of the works 
of British Artists, displaying the style and character of 
their compositions; and articles ou the “‘ Seven Chureli's 
of Asia,” by J. C. M. Bellew; “Coustantinople Industrial 
Pxhibition,” iustrated ;* Science aud Art,” by Professor 
Ansted; “ History of Oaricawure aud of Grotesyae it 
Art,” by Thomas Wright, iustrated, 

N.B.—The Volume for 1<2 (first of New Series) can 
also be had, price Sls. 6d., in which is comprised the 
commencement of the “ lliustrated Catalogue of the 
International Exhibition.” 

London: James 8. Virive, 26 Ivy lane. 





— 





aly) Poe a Ready this day. 


T HE CORNUILL MAGAZINE. 

No. 48 (for December), price Ove Shilling, with 
Illustrations by Joum Everett Millais and Georges Du 
Maurier, 

CoNTENTS. 

Tue Sau. House aT ALLINGTON. 

tion.) 

Chapter XLVI.—John Eames at his Office. 
oé XLVIL—The New Private Secretary. 
" XLVIULL—Nemesia. 

Mariiage Settlements. 
Colours of the Double Stars. 
Cousin Phillis, PartIl, (With an Tilustration.) 
Attempts at Classic Metres in Quantity. By Alfred 

Tennyson, 
Life ina Country House. 
Au Historical Mystery. 
My Maiden Brief. 
On the Stage. By Frances Anne Kemble. 
Maroaret Denztt’s History. (Annotated by her 

Husband.) 

Chapter IV.—At Madame Lamont's. 


(With an Illustra. 


” 





V.—My Happy Conversion. 

” VI.—Contidences Undeserved. 

Impulsive Criticism.—A Letter from “J. 0.” to the 

Editor of the Cornhill Magazine. 
Suirn, Exper, and Co., 65 Cornhill. 
\ ACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 
4 No. L. (for DECEMBER, 1863.) 
Price One Shilling. 
CONTENTS. 

1. The Hillyars and the Burtons; a Story of Two 
Families. By Henry Kingsley, Author of “ Austin 
Elliot,” “ Ravenshoe,” &c. 

Chap. VI.—James Burton's Story; the Prelimi- 
naries to the Momentous Expedition 
to Stanlake. 

VIL—The Battle of Barker's Gap. 
VIIL.—James Burton's Story; the Immediate 
Results of the Expedition to Stau- 
lake. 
IX.—Sir George Hillyar. 

Robert Gould Shaw. By Mrs. Gaskell. 

Letters on India from a Competition Wallah. 

Letter VIL.—About Calcutta and its Climate; with 
Serious Inferences. 

The Vigil of All Souls. To my Friend on his Weddiug- 
Night. 

A Word more about Spinoza. By Matthew Arnold. 

3. Dead Men Whom I Have Known; or, Recollections 
of Three Cities. By the Editor, the Kv. Dr. 
James Kidd. 

One Day. By Christina G. Rossetti. 

“The Last Voice from the Crimea.” 

Hughes. 
A Son of the Soil. 
Part II. Chapters IV. and V. 
Vol. VIII, handsomely bound in cloth, price 7s. 6d. 
MacMILiaN and Co., London and Cambridge. 


Sold by all booksellers, news-agents, and at all railway 
stations, 


+ ad nd 


a 


oo 
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= 
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MESSRS. STRAHAN AND COV-S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Now ready, with Portrait and Wood Engravings, 12s. 


, x , 
ANDREW R E ED, ODD; 
Ilis Life and Philanthropic Labours. 

by Sons, 
ES 





in demy 8vo., 


his 
REED, 
Hill. 


Prepared from Autobiographic Sources, 


ANDREW REED, B.A., and CHARL 
STRAIIAN and CO., 32 


F.S.A, 


London : Ludgate 





Now ready, in crown cloth, 3s. 6d. 


dSvo., 

NSEL AND COMFORT. 
Spoken from a City Pulpit. 

Recreations of a Country Parson.” 


te Hill. 


Author of * 


STRAHAN and CoO., 32 Ludga 


By the 





Next week, in feap. 8vo., cloth, 5s. 
THE QUEEN’S ENGLISIO; 
Being Stray Notes on Speaking and Spelling. 
By HENRY ALFORD, D.D., Dean of Canterbury. 


London: STRAHAN and CO., 52 Ludgate Hill. 
Cambridge, DEIGHTON, BELL, and CO. 





Now ready, in crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. 
THE FOUNDATIONS OF OUR FAITH. 
Ten se Recently Read Before a Mixed Audience of Men. 
y Professors AUBERLEN, GESS, and Others 
STRAHAN and CO., Ludgate Hill. 


London: $2 





in crown 8vo., cloth. 
LIVES OF CAREY, 
AND WARD. 


Work. 


Immediately, 
STORY OF THE 
MARSHMAN, 


A Popular Edition of the 
By JOHN MARSHMAN. 
STRAHAN and CO., 32 Ludgate Hill. 


Large Two-Volume 


London : 





Now ready. 


GOOD WORDS 


EDITED BY NORMAN 
One of Her Majesty's 


With Fifty full-page Illustrations, pa on toned paper, by Millais, Tenniel, Watson, 
Pettie, Cook, and others. 


In One Elegant Vi olume of 1,000 royal Svo. pages, mauve cloth extra, and 
full gilt. Gd, 


The following three important works are published complete in this volume :— 
The PARABLES READ in the LIGHT of the PRESENT 
DAY. By THOMAS GUTHRIE, D.D. With Twelve Illustrations by J. E. Millais. 
2. REMINISCENCES of a HIGHLAND PARISH. By 
NORMAN MACLOED, D.D. 
ESSAYS for SUNDAY READING. 
*,* It also contains Arti 
Sir John Herschel, Bart. 
Rev. Professor Kingsley. 
The Author of “ John Halifax.” 
Alexander Smith. 
The Dean of Canterbury. 
Laurence Oliphant. 
Miss Ingelow. 
A. K. H. B., Author of “Recreations 
of a Country Parson.” 
Professor C. Piazzi Smyth. | 
London: STRAHAN and CO., 


FOR 1863. 


MACLEOD, D.D., 
Chaplains. 


7s. 


a 


sy Joun Carrp, D.D. 
cles by the following writers :— 
The Dean of Westminster. 
Mrs. Henry Wood, Authoress 
“ East Lynne.” 
Sir David Brewster. 
Anthony rag 9 
my Adelaide Ann Proctor. 
». J. Vaughan, D.D. 
rs M. Ludlow. 
|The Author of the “ Eclipse of 
Faith.” 
32 Ludgate Hill, 


of 





| DYC S$ SHABESP! ARE. 
A New Edition, to be comp!et 2 
‘The WORKS of SH (AKESPEARE, 
E dited by the R ve A ‘ 
| This n is not a mere reprint of that which 
appear fi n 11s : it will present a text 
j very on terially al led from beg sinning 
ud Imost entir ly 
| new . i aie hemes h the language of the 
poet, | Nusious to custums v > tully ex- 
| plaine! 
| To be published every alte: Vol. I, with 
} Portrait, now ready. 
In 3 vols., feap. 8v 
| ROBERT EROWNING'S bi OETICAL 
WORK. A Ni vi i > Poems 
| formerly publishe Lin T vols. Now compl te. 
' 


Vol. I. LYRICS, ROMANCES, M 


ENan 
EDIES and Play 


IWOMEN, 7s. 
Vol. IL. TRAG 5 


rMAS EVE and 











| Vol. III. PARACELSUS, CHR 
| EASTER DAY, and SORD: LLO 7s. Gd. 
The Volu: » sold separate! 
In post Svo., 0 =, 
| SPORT in NOR WAY eer WHERE to 
BIRD) ST: together with a short acconnt of the 
t ! Tow hich is 
f the Dovr M, 
&e. iy M. R. Bane 
} » the Briish Consulate 
Christiania, Norway Neat week. 
| In 131 53. 
VATICAN Sc ‘ULPTUR Selected 
an d arran lin the ord : they are found in 
the Galleries. Briefly nals lL by Ronerr Mac- 
PHERSON Rowe. [Vow ready. 


In post 8vo, &s. 64. 
CURIOSITIES of INDO-EUROPEAN 


TRADITION and FOLK LORE 
| KELLY 


| The POCKET DATE. BOOK; or r Classi- 


By WALTER K. 
4 ady, 









cal +. ographit ib-gin- 
aleg ot th ‘ i to th i gsent ‘t By Wu. 
Liam L, R. Cares ra ready 

CRAPMAN nae Hat, 1 3 Pi ~adlilly. 

Now ready, in Svo., with Lust is , Ms. 
PERSONAT itty THIRTEEN 
YEARS’ SERVICE AMONG the WII.D TRIBES 
of KHONDISTAN for the SUPPRESSION of 


HUMAN SACRIFICE 

“ Major-General Campbell's book is 
interest. It must be pronounced the 
narrative of the present season. h 


of thrilling 
remarkable 


ne 
Most 


t} 
(i v 


im 


Also, now ready, in 2 


MEMOIRS of JANE CAMERON, 
> fenealo Lite fn Putee 7 ga! 


Herst and Biacxerrt, 13 Gre at Mar lborough street. 





NEW AND POPU! \R NOVELS. 
Now a i tries. 
The WIFE'S EVIDE} CE By W. G. 
Wits, Author of “ Noti &e 
“A very powe srfal and interesting novel."—Sun. 


QUEEN MAB. By Julia Kavanagh. 
Second Edition. 
“A good and interesting nov 
charming.” —Athenwum. 


BARBARA'S HISTORY. By Amelia 


. Epwarps, Author of “ My Br ‘3 Wife,” &e. 


The BROWNS and sa) SMITHS. By 


the Author of “ Anne Dy 


n Mab’ is 


1, * Quee 


A novel of far more than orJinary merit. ser st. 
A WOMAN’ § RANSOM. JY, F. W. 
ROBINSON, Author of * an Money,” 


(Just ready. 
t Marlbor 


Three vols. 
Hvrst and Brackert, 13 Grea 


Ready on L sth Dece mber 
THE COMPREHENSIVE 
ENGLISH DICTIONARY, 


EXPLANATORY, PRONOUNCING, and 
ETYMOLOGICAT. 


gh street 





Containing ali English words in pre t use, numerons 
Pirases, many Foreign wi ds used by Enelish writers, 
and the more important technical ands tifie terms. 
By Jou Ociivie, LL.D, Editor of the Imperial 
Dictionary. The pronunciation y Kiehard Cul, 
FS.A. 


Illustrs men ys above 800 Engravings on wood. In one 
large volume, cloth, 25:.; or with Ejghteen Suple- 
mentary Engravings on Sti 

SLACKIE and Sox, Salers ster row, London; 
Glasgow and Edinburg’. 


and 





Taird Edition, iu crown 


NAME OF JESUS, 


AND OTHER VERSES, FOR THE SICK 
AND LONELY. 


London: Witt1aM Macrin7rosn, 24 Paterno 





ster ro >, F.C. 
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Lincoln's Inn Sermons. 


Now rez ny, 1 Vol., 8vo., 9s. 


SERMONS PREACHED IN LINCOLN 
CHAPEL, AND ON 


By Rev. F. C. COOK, MA,, 


'S INN ed 
SPECIAL OCCASIONS 


Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen, one of H. M. Inspectors of Schools, Examining 
Chap lain t to the Bishop of Lincoln, and Preacher to the Honourable Society of 


Lincoln’s Inn. 


2 
e ——$— —— —_—. 


“JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle 


Street. 


pry Houghton's Poems. 





Now ready, ready, feap. 8vo., 6s. 


SELECTIONS FROM THE POETICAL WORKS 


PUBLISHED UNPUBLIS 


AND 


HED, 


or 


we MONCKTON MILNES 


(LORD HOUGHTON). 


MURR A Y, Albemarle Street. 


JOHN 








Mr. Gladstone’: s Financial Sites 





Now ready, 8vo., 10s. 6d. 


THE FINANCIAL 
YEARS 1 


With SPEECHES 
By the Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, 


»eesy 


JO» 


1860, 1865. 


STATEMENTS OF THE 


on TAX-BILLS, 1861, and CHARITIES, 1863. 


Chancellor of the Exchequer and M.P. for the University of Oxford. 





MURRAY, 








JOHN Albemarle street. 
Charles the Bold. 
This day, with portraits, 2 Vols., 8vo., 30s. 


HISTORY OF CHARLES THE 
DUKE OF BURGUNDY. 
By J. FOSTER KIRK. 
“Mr. John Foster Kirk, whose familiarity with the history and language 
me in the prosecution of my researches, while his sagacious criticism has done me 


tion of these volumes.”—Prescott’s Philip the Second. 


JOHN 


8 of Mode: 





MURRAY, Albemarle street. 





This day, Vol. III., 


n Europe 


Cumslcting the Comedies, 10s. 6d. 


BOLD, 


» has great’y aided 
no less service in the prepara- 


THE WORKS OF WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE, 


Edited by WILLIAM GEORGE CLARK, M.A., 
WRIGHT, M.A., Trinity College, Cambridge. 





Vol. IV. will be published on the 24th March, 1864. 
To be Completed in Eight Vols., demy 8vo., 


MACMILLAN and CO., London and Cambridge. 





== SSS 


and WILLIAM. ALDIS 


price 10s. 6d. each. 


MUDIE'S” SELECT LIBR ARY. 


NEW AND CHOICE 


as 


Nearly all the Books advertised in to-day's 
on Saleat MUDIE’S LIBRARY. 


nd Spectator " * now re ady,” 


The Principal Forthe oming Books will also be added as they appear, in numb 


the anticipated demand, 


BOOKS. 


Revised Catalogues of Surplus Copies of Recent Works withdrawn from the Library for Sale, and 


Lists of Books, ornamentally bound for Presents and School Prizes, are now 
forwarded, postage free on application. 


New Oxford Street, London, November 28, 1863. 


ready, and will bi 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
} 
} 
| 


WM. H. ALLEN AND CO.S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


T hoy IR 





MA STIES’ 


rs Annals oft gl Stage from Thomas 
1 to Fd l = Actoms — Authorg — 

aan uces. By Dr. "D ORAN FS.A. 2 vols., 8vo., 326, 
be Dr. Doran mae contrived ac f volames which, 
the Matlon- Seek r few, will be 
received as a treasury of amusing anecdote by the lovers 
f gossip, wh re many The stage of any country, 
heth r it flourishes or not, is sure to produce a er pot 
hod stories, ar no one can appre ite tell good 
tories better than Dr. Doran.”—Atheneum, Nov. 21, 


GERMAN 


MANNERS as 


LIFE 


SEEN IN SAXONY at the PRE 





DAY with an Account of Village Life, Town Life, 
Fashional Life, Domes me | » Married Life, School 
and University Life, &e., of Ge ny e Present Time. 

ll rated with Songs an i - i of the Student 

Custous ut » Universit | “Hl NR MAynew, 
Author of London Labour aud t yom Boor,” “ Great 
Worki of L mm, &e., 2 vals, Svo, 3 

rn ° he ‘a 

TR AV E LS in = =MEXICO, 
|; SOl rH AMERICA, &. By G. T. Viens, Ksq., 2 
vols, post Svo., with Iilus.rations, 21s. 

“If inquiry sh uid wn vw ‘be to the best modern 
work fox ] " and prospects of 
Mexico ar ith Ameriea, we s ld instantly recom= 
mend Mr. Vigne's travels, because vy were undertaken 
for practice l purpo > avd pursued with zeal, and are 
described with auimation.”—Dell’s Mess -nger, Nov. 21. 

- ° 
SOCIAL LIFE in MUNICH. 
By Erwannd WILBERFORCE, post 8vo., 103, 64. 

“Written thronghout in a pleasing, lively strain, it is 

evidently the work of a keen observer, who benefits the 


| Reader, Nov 





| 
| 
| 


Germans whilst he amuses his as 


own countrymen.’ 
li, le 
fa hl T T ‘ Ty _ ® 
The IONIAN ISLANDS in the 
YEAR 1803. By Professor D. T. ANstvEp. 8vo., 163, 
* Through these islands Professor Ansted hag accom- 
plished a pleasant run. the incidents of which are as 
pleasantly parrated. What Professor Ansted effected in 


his volume on the Channel Islands for that insular group 
in our own seas, he has aceon p'ished as sucevssfully for 
these Isles of Greece.”"—Athenwum, Oct. 24, 1363 


The 


Thei r Physical Ge 


CHANNEL 


ogrey hy, Natural Hi 
b 


ISLANDS; 


story, Civil Ilistory, 


nomics, and Trade, &c. y Professor D. T. ANstTEp 
ond Dr. R. G. Larram. svo., 72 Illustrations, 26s. 
“We can safely say that no one can yisit the Channel 


Islands without finding much to i terest aud inform them 


in the work before us." —London Review. 
VICTOR HUGO: a Life, 
Related by One who has Witnessed It. 2 vols., post 8vo., 


“The book bef 


Lur,h Courant 


Sir EVERARD’S DAUGHTER. 
By J. Convy Jearrresoy, Author of “ Live it Down,” 
&e. Post 8vo., Is, Od. 

« This is, perhaps, the most remarkab! 
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A CHRONICLE 


“To those who love simple narration this vo'ume will 
present many charms; to ot! ers, its chief attract ons 
Seem to lie in its illustrations, which are profuse, and 
glowing with bright col urs. At «ll events, Mr. toyle’s 
object in preparing these illustrat‘ons to his works 
seems to huve been to produce a whole result, much 
the same as might be expected to appear if several 
generations of skilled illuminatists Lad, each in his own 
day, depicted the events as they occurred, from the 
earliest period of the history of Fngland to that of the 
tattle of Bosworth Field, with which this Chronicle 
terminates. The ides of doing this was not a bad one 
in theory, and Mr. Doyle deserves high commendation 
for its or.ginality. tor the painstaking manner in 
which he has executed his task—suecessful so far as 
devotion to it could insure success, and for nm edfuy 
stady of authorities upon details of costume and archi, 
tecture—not less praise is due to Mr. Doyle.”"—Athen, 
eum, 

“We think Mr. James Doyle's notion is a good one. 
What Mr. Ruskin says of Continental life as contrasted 
with Fnelish— that it is a coloured life—is trae of early 
English life too, with its knightly trapp nes, its heraldic 
quarterings, and blazoned tapestries. In colour, there 
fore, its illustrations should be; and Mr. Doyle seems 
to us very successful in his trea'ment, so far as colour 
is concerned. Turn, for instance, to Kkdward the 
Third’s sea-fight off Sluys, and see how the royal sail, 
‘charged with France and England quarterly’ the gold 
iivp- on their scarlet ground, and t e gold fleur-de-lis 
oa their blue one, light up the whole p‘cture. Or turn 
aga'n to the deat) of Hotspur, on page 349, or the at- 
tack on Henry at Agincourt by the Duke of Alencon, 
and see how well the colours are managed, notwith- 
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standing the mass of cold plate armonr. Some of the 
dra vings are very pretty compositions too—the Fngl.sh 
| before Crecy, on page 300, and Edward's cbarge to Sir 
Thomas Norwich on the field (p. 303, beng the best. 
| The rain in the sunshine and under the stormcloud in 
}the former, and the distances in bot, are capitally 
given. The sea-pieces on page 297 and page 3)", and 
the boat on page (9, are also entirely successful."— 
| Reader. 
| “The accessories in the designs are always very 
| good; the architectural parts are throughout carefully 
draxn in conformity with the buildings of the times 
|im which the several scenes occurred; in fact, the de- 
velopment of English architecture might be studied in 
Mr. Doyles designs. An excellent interior of a Nor- 
;man palace is given at page 101; the genuine Norman 
| keep is figured at page 149; at pages 167, 215, and 238 
| oceur beautiful examples of round arches and Norman 
columns. and later designs exhibit the growth and per- 
| fection of tie Early Fnglish. We have a ready spoken 
of the spires of Coventry, bat perhaps the best architec- 
tural drawing in the book is tuat of Old St.Pauls in the 
design representing te carrying of the body of Richard 
} 11. thither... .. Next to the gratification derived from 
the magnificent form in which Mr. loyle’s ‘Chronicle * is 
issued, its value depends on the h'story which we read 
}im the illustrations of the external circumstance of 
| English life. We cannot always believe that the 
'dramatis persone in the great scenes of our history 
tought and acted in the way conceived by Mr. Doyle; 
buat the churebes in which they worshipped, the houses 
{im which they lived, the dresses which t.ey wore, the 
| furniture which they used, are fa't fully depicted in his 
| pages."—London Review. 
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